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Coal Producers 


Of Europe Confer 
On Trade Control 


Negotiations Conducted for 
Formation of Inter- 
national Organ- 
ization. 


Regulation of Output 


_ And Prices Proposed 


Operators of British Mines 
Take Steps Toward Coordi- 
nated Policy of 
Marketing. 


The likelihood of the formation of al 
European coal entente in the near fu- 
ture is seen in the trend of developments 
in the industry abroad, according to 
reports received by the Department of | 
Commerce on the international coal aa 
uation, it was announced September 14. 

British coal exporters, it was stated | 
in advices to the Department from the 
American Trade Commissioner at Lon-| 
don, Homer S. Fax, will meet this month 
to discuss a national marketing organi- 
zation, a necessary forerunner, Mr. Fox 
concludes, to international commercial 
agreement. Recent acquisition by the 
Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, Ltd., 
of two groups of holdings in South 
Wales, has brought 70 per cent of the | 
Welsh anthracite output into the hands | 
of this concern, the London report | 
stated. 

British Production Restricted. 

The full text of the summary of the| 

international coal situation. as made pub-! 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 


Railroads Voluntarily Installing |Radio Transmission _ 


Automatic 


Systems Now in Operation 


Tracks, With 4,557 Miles in Addition to That Re- 


quired by Orders 


Automatic train-stop or train-control 
devices were in operation on August 31 
on 11,213 miles of railroad, including 
19,703 miles of main tracks, and 8,496 
locomotives: were equipped with the de- 
vices, according to E. H. De Groot, Jr., 
director of the Bureau of Signals and 
Train-Control Devices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Mr. De Groot's 
statement was made in an address be- 
fore the signal. section of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The figures include 2,841 miles of 
road, or 4,557 miles of track and 844 
locomotives equipped voluntarily by the 
railroads, Mr. De Groot said, in addition 


Train-Control Devices 


on 19,703 Miles of Main | 


of Commission. 


of the development in recent years of | 
block-signaling and other devices for) 
ithe prevention of _train accidents. He 
| said that it is primarily to protect 
against the element of human fallibility | 
that train-stop and train-control devel-| 
opment’ has taken place, and that, in 
connection with  block-signal systems, 
they provide an important automatic 
check against failure of the human ele-| 
ment. The authorized summary of the| 
address follows: 2 

I congratulate you heartily upon the | 
|constructive work you are doing; a work | 
of progressive value to the railroads! 
and to their patrons and employes. 5 

In passing, I would mention at this} 


Planned by League 


| 
High-Powered Station at Geneva | 


To Be Used in Emergencies. | 
Plans for the establishment of a high- | 
powered radio station at Geneva, Switz- | 
erland, to be used in times of emer-| 
gency by the League of Nations to send | 
messages to all countries of the world, 
are nearing completton, according to a| 
note from the Swiss Government to the | 
League of Nations, a copy of which has | 
recently been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. | 
The radio station normally will be| 
operated by the Radio-Suisse, a company | 
operating under the Swiss Government, 
but in times of emergency it will be| 
taken over by the League, according to | 
the Swiss note. ; 
Equipment will consist of a transmitter | 
of 50-kilowatt power, and will be capa-; 
ble of reaching ali countries in Europe, 
North Africa and the Near East on long- | 
wave lengths. This equipment has al-| 


Changes Said to Be Necessary | 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| International Activ 


Mr. Ransdell Says | By Bietton Por 
Flood Control Act |,.,.... a. 
Must Be Amended 


ecast 


st Join World Tribu- 
nal, Says Senator Thomas. 


Greater American participation in} 
international affairs will necessarily fol-! 
low ratification of the new multilateral | 
treaty to outlaw war, Senator Thomas} 
;(Dem.), of Oklahoma, said orally on| 

° ° ° en | 
September 14. He said he is for ratifi-} 
cation of the treaty by the Senate. | 

American activity, he said, is already | 
{evident in many international confer- | 
| ences, and the new treaty makes it neces- 
|sary that the United States either pro- 
'vide some tribunal for international con- 
ferences or join’ some already existing 
j tribunal. He pointed to Turkey and Rus- 
jsia as the only large governments, be- 
‘ * . ae zea3.:_. | sides the United States, now outside the 
Completion of Project W ithin | Teague of Nations. 
10 Years Possible, With | _ Just back from a European investiga- | 

Cost Placed at tional tour, he said that there is a tend-| 


- jency of small dependencies to assert com-| 
$650,000,000. 


To Facilitate Work on 
Lower Mississippi 
River. 


Project ls Termed 
‘Greatest of Ages’ 


{plete independence. He also expressed} 


ity’ 


to those required by the orders issued | point what I am sure is generally un- 
by the Commission, and the number of | derstood; that what I say to you rep- 
locomotives equipped was the equivalent | resents my individual views only and not! 
of 19.68 per cent of the 43,154 locomo-|in any way the views of the Interstate | 
tives reported to the Commission as. op-| Commerce Commission. | 
erating in road service during the month! Train accidents usually result from a 
of June. Statistics showing the prog-| failure of one of two factors: 
ress made in the installation of auto- | man or the inanimate. | 
matic train-stop and train-control de- Responsibility for guarding gainst ac- | 
vices were given by Mr. De Groot in his —_— 
J 





the hu-| 


address in connection with a discussion | 


, 
4 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 


Efficient Production 


Sought in Survey of | 
Oil Field in Texas 


|'Porto Rico Offered Aid 
As Result of Hurricane 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, announced orally on September | 
14 that orders have been issued to have 
a destroyer stand by at Charlestown, 
S. C., to take an official of the American 


| ready been purchased, while short-wave | 


length equipment soon will be purchased,! The flood waters of the Mississippi can 
the League states. |be satisfactorily controlled within the 

The “a note, published sa = {next 10 years at an ultimate cost of ap- 
Sones og Png F vein ©| proximately $650,000,000, Senator Rans- 

Operation in normal times: The sta-| dell (Dem.), of Louisiana, a member of 
tion, which would be the full property|the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
This, he 


of Radio-Suisse, a company under Swiss) stated orally September 14. 
| said, is contingent upon Congress evinc- 


jing toward the Mississippi flood prob- 
| lem, which he called the “greatest project 


Defective Eyesight \of all the ages,” that same spirit and 
* m policy it adopted with respect to the 
Prevents Admission 


Panama Canal. Senator Ransdell is in 
| Washington conferring on some of the 
issues affecting the lower Mississippi sec- 
tion of the country. 

“IT am firmly convinced,” he said, “that 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 1.) 


” 1 


To Army Air Corps 


his, view of the Interparliamentary Union, ' 
to which he was a delegate, as a body 
, that “has served its usefulness.” 

| “The Interparliamentary Union,” he 
Said, “was organized for the purpose of 
{bringing the congresses and other legis- 
\lative bodies of the various governments 
;into harmony on international questions. 
| The practical workings of the Union, 
' 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Breathing Apparatus 


To Be Tested Further 


fon 


For Submarine Crews | 


Bureau of Mines Issues Re- 
port on Texhoma-Gose 
Pool Based on Re- 
cent Study. 


lic by the Department, foliu~s: Sa . 
Production in the leading European| Methods that offer possibilities for in- 


Red Cross to Porto Rico for duty in con- | 
nection with the hurricane reported from ! 
that island. Rear Admiral Frank H. 
Clark, commanding the destroyer forces 
of the Scouting Fleet, has been ordered 
to designate the ship most readily avail- 
able for this purpose. } 

Mr. Wilbur said that the Department | 

| was without official information as to the } 





Lenses of Goggles Cannot 
Be Ground So as to Bring | 
Vision Back to | 
Normal. 


Men of poor vision 


|and you must remember that it is the| 


correctible by | 


we can successfully harness the floods of Official Statement by Navy 
the Mississippi River and the other great} Department Savs Device 


rivers of the Nation. It will not be ac-| 5 
complished immediately and there will) Functioned at Depth 
Of 165 Feet. 


have to be additional surveys and studies 


| greatest problem we have ever been) 
| called upon to solve and it takes time. | 


Recent tests of the Navy’s new breath- 
Amendments Favored. 


} 
| 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


President Favors 
Franco - British 
Naval Agreement 


Declares United States Has 
No Objection If Accord 
Concerns Only Two 
Nations. 


Invitation Lacking 
In Rhine Evacuation 


Notice of Invitas 
to Participate in 
European Problem 
Received. 


Unofficial 


tion 


President Coolidge believes that if 
France and England are able to make 
an agreement regarding their naval prob- 
lems that the United States should be 
glad that they are able to agree, it was 
stated officially at the White House on 
September 14. Mr. Coolidge, it was ex- 


| plained, takes this position in the belief 


that their agreement effects only them- 
| selves. The policy of the United States 
naval limitation well known 
to the world it was added and if these 
two great European countries are able 
to get together, the United States is 
pleased to know that it has been done. 

The President it was stated also has 
not yet decided whether the United 
States should be represented on the pro- 
posed commission to discuss the evacua- 
jon of the Rhineland and reparation 
| debts, and he does not believe this should 
be decided until an invitation to parti- 
cipate is actually issued. This was 
| Stated officially at the White House 
| September 14, 

Views Outlined. 

The President’s views on that subject 

were outlined as follows: 


is 


extent of the damage caused by the 


countries, excepting Great Britain, con-! creasing the recovery and reducing op- hurricane 


tinues high. British restricted produc-| erating costs of wells and leases in the 


tion in the first seven months of this} ¢ 
year is less than that for the same pe- Texhoma-Gose oil pool of Archer County, 


, 4 | ing apparatus designed to: permit men} 
glasses are not accepted as | “The recent flood control act is aj|to escape from a sunken submarine and | 


under the standards prescribed in Army: monumental piece of legislation. The re-! yj arf rit Stic: hee | 
tests, because many corrections cannot] sult of it, ultimately, will be the con-| 5° > ee Pertacs wees gary: Nees | 


aviators | President Coolidge was given unoffi- 


cially for the first time on September 14 
the news from Geneva that the evacu- 


yiod of I’st year by nearly ten million 
tons. 

Export from Germany and Poland 
jn recent months are moving gradually, 
_..upward;those fron Great Britain down- 
ward. Comparing the first seven months 
of 1928 with that period of 1927, Ger- 
man exports are down 2,000,000 Sone, | 
British down 1,755,000 tons, and Polish! 
up 800,000 tons. | 


Export prices in general remain about | 
the same, with the indications that the; 
bottom has been reached; ocean freights! 
generally show increases. | 

Events continue to predict the forma- ; 
tion of a European coal entente. British 
exporters will meet in September.to dis- 
cuss a national marketing organization, | 
a necessary forerunner to any interna-} 
tional commercial agreement. 


Merger Effected In Wales. 


The acquisition of two additional 
groups of anthracite collieries in South 


| 


Wales by the Amalgamated Anthracite} pleteness and accessibility of the well; cently. 


Collieries, Ltd. (Lord Melchett, for- 
merly Sir Alfred Mond, chairman), 
brings about 70 per cegt of the total 
Welsh anthracite output within the con- | 
trol of this company. This leaves one 
important independent producer. Ne- 
gotiations with European continental an- 
thracite producers to end excessive com- 
petition are reported under way. Ad- 
ditional amalgamations are in prospect 
in the bituminous fields, as well as 
mergers of coal depot and of coal (rail-| 
way) car companies. 

In last month’s report it was stated | 
that the reduction in freight rates on| 
coal, resulting from the taxation reform! 
program, would be about $0.15 a ton. 


It is now said that the reduction will; Gose field to September, 1927, had come | 


amount to from $0.15 to $0.21 a ton. 
A contractor for 90,000 tons of coal | 
for the Egyptian state railways was 


[Continued on Page 6, @olumn 6.] 


Cooperative Buying 
Favored by Farmers 


Texas, ave outlined in an engineering 
study just completed and announced by 
the Department of Comnerce Septem- 
ber 1g. The announcement follows in 
full text: ‘ 

An engineering study of the Texhoma- 
Gose oil pool, in Archer County, Texas, 
with special reference to methods of in- 


creasing recovery of oil, has just been | 


issued by the Bureau of Mines in coop- 
eration with the North Texas Geological 
Society. 
Rises In Importance. 
During the past fouréyears Archer 


County has risen from a position of rel- | 


atively little importance in the oil indus- 
try of Texas to be one of the-important 
shallow producing areas of the State. 
The Texhoma-Gose pool was the first 
field of size and importance to be devel- 
oped in Archer County. This pool was 
selected for study by the Bureau of 
Mines because of its age and the com- 


logs and production records. The inves- 
tigation was undertaken to obtain a bet- 
ter knowledge of subsurface conditions 
and of the factors influencing and con- 
trolling production; and to ascertain 
what remedial measures or stimulative 
methods offered the most promise or the 
best chances for increasing recovery in 
this and similar fields. 

The Texhoma-Gose field is about five 
miles southwest of the town of Holliday 
in the north-central part of Archer 
County. The discovery well, on the S. M. 
Gose tract, was completed March 10, 
1921, as 250-barrel producer from a 
sand logged at 1,595 to 1,604 feet. 

All the oil produced in the Texhoma- 


|from pay zones lying in the Cisco for-|corn-sugar producing industry 


mation. The Cisco group, which is the 
youngest Pennsylvanian of northern 
Texas, consists of alternating beds of 
sandstone, shale, and limestone. The chief 
pay sand developed in the Texhoma-Gose 
pool is the Gose sand. which lies 1,300 
to 1,400 feet below the top of the Cisco 


(Continued on Page 6,Column 7.) 


| Cooperation Sought 
In Sugar Industry 


| 


| 
| Association Is Fighting For-| 
| eign Product, Senator 


Smoot Says. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, in a} 


statement September 14, called atten. | 


, tion to a recent meeting of the represen- | 

tatives of domestic sugar interests at 
Chicago and said the results of the con- | 
ference would be of interest to farmers 
generally. 

“Farmers in every State of the Union,” 
he said, “will be benefited as the result 
of a meeting of representatives of do- 
mestic sugar interests at Chicago re- 
Now that the Associated Corn 
Products Manufacturers have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Domestic 
Sugar Producers’ Association, that sugar 
organization néw represents every form | 
of sugar produced in the United States, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

“The raw products used in the manu-| 
facture of sugar constitute one of the 
;most important elements in agriculture, 
yielding a return of hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year to the American farmer. : 
The Associated Corn Products cr 





turers, according to Jay Chapin, its ex- 
egutive secretary, uses 80,000,000 bushels 
if corn, or one-third of the 240,000,000 
{bushels marketed by 

| farmer annually. 
“Investment in 


the American! 
the beet, and! 
is more | 
; than $1,000,000,000. Half a billion dol- | 
| lars is invested in lands and mills and 
other property in the beet-sugar indus- 
try alone.” | 

At the recent Chicago meeting, Royal 
D. Mead, of Washington, D. C., vice 
president of the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- | 


cane 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


More Than 250,000 Served by| Alternate Training in Shop and School 


Joint Enterprises in 1927. 


Between 25 and 30 large-scale farmers’ 
cooperative buying associations pur- 
chased supplies to the value of $60,000,- 
000 for their patrons numbering more 
than 250,000 in 1927, it was stated Sep-| 


Advocated as Sys 


tem of Apprenticeship 


Technical and Practical Education in Trade Given by | 


Equal Division of Periods of Study. 


; chology. 
| foundation a good working knowledge 


be ground into the large curved lenses 
of goggles, Lieutenant Colonel Levy M. 
Hathaway, Army Medical Corps, stated 
September 14 jnsan explanation of the 
Army standards*for aviators made pub- | 
lic September 14 by the Office of the 
Chief of the Army Air Corps. : 

It was stated that a new test for| 
neuro-muscular equilibrium, consisting; 
of three trials while standing on each 
foot with the eyes closed, has recently 
been added to the requirenients. { 

The full text of Colonel Hathaway’s' 
statement describing the standards fol- | 
lows: 

The standards and procedure govern- | 
ing our present physical examination for | 
flying have been careiully worked out | 
by eminent specialists in those subjects | 
which together constitute the specialty | 
of aviation medicine, which term em- 
braces elements of all branches of medi- 
cal science and art, notably ophthal-; 
mology, totology, neurology, cardiology, 
physiology, psychiatry, and even psy- 
Aviation medicine has as its 


of general medicine and surgery, par-| 
ticularly diagnosis. It covers a vast field | 
and offers unlimited possibilities and op- 
portunities for research and develop- 


ment commensurately with the advance | Canal was completed and ready for use ; at the Washington Navy Yard reached a} 


and development of aviation. { 

The procedures, methods and stand- 
ards governing the present physical ex- 
amination for flying are fully set forth} 
and described in Army Regulations and} 
require only brief discussion here. Buf-! 


[Continued or. Page 3, Column 2.] 


Brazilian Crop of Rubber | 


' 
To Be Largest in Years | 
The Brazilian crop of crude rubber for | 
1928 promises to be the largest in years, | 
the Department of Commerce was in-} 
formed September 14 by the American 
Commercial Attache tat Rio de Janeiro, 
Carlton Jackson. 
The full text 
statement follows: 
Rubber specialists in Rio de Janeiro 
have estimated that  Brazil’s rubber 
crop may reach 80,000 tons this year. 
This amount has not been harvested in 
years; in fact, ever since the fall in the} 
price of the wild product produced in| 
Brazil. | 


of the rs 


trolling of the floods of the Mississippi demonstrated that the apparatus will 


River. But I think there are certain 
amendments that must be made with, . ; 
respect to several features of the flood | the Department of the Navy on Sep- 
control act before the work can progress tember 14, ' n : 
satisfactorily .on particular sections in-|the text of a report submitted by Lieu- 
volved. 7 
posed spillways opposite Cairo and at al charge of the tests and who ee td 
the head of the Boeuf and Atchafalaya/ally made the ascents from a diving 
basins. bell. His report deals with tests con- 
“Plans have not been agreed on by the ducted in August in water a little more 
friends of the flood control project in/than 100 feet deep and also with the 
the Lower Mississippi Valley. ‘more recent tests where the depth was 
“I believe the work is progressing very | from 150 to 165 feet. 
well, however, and that the prospect is | Further Tests. 
that it will be pushed speedily. The report declares that “further 
Places Cost at $650.000.000 tests, to determine whether or not men 
“t believ ha ys ng, at. ean flood compartments in submarines 
_1 believe that the floods of the Mis-! and get from the inside of the compart- 
sissippi can be harnessed satisfactorily | ment to the outside, 
within the next 10 years, if Congress dis- | water, will be conducted at a later time.” 
plays the same wise sp‘rit toward the | 
solution of that great problem, the| Lieutenant Momsen’s report reads as 
greatest we ever have had in the history | follows in full text: 
of this country, as was shown toward| The following report has been made by 
the Panama Canal in the carrying out of | Lieutenant C. B. Momsen, U. S. Navy, 
that great project. In the case of the|on the tests of a submarine safety de- 
Panama Canal | project, plans were;vice which is being developed by ‘the 
adopted and engineers were told to pro- I Savy: 
ceed as rapidly as good business would | 
dictate. The result was that the Panama | 


according to an announcement made by 


Tests in Deep Water. 
The test work on the escape apparatus 


within 10 years. 


Cost May Be Reduced. 


“The Panama Canal cost around $375,- 
000,000. The flood control act carries an 


| point where escape from a lock at 60 feet 
in the mine tank was quite simple and 
all men connected with this work had 
accomplished it several times. It there- 


i é : ‘fore became necessary to go to deeper 
po ga =. expenditure of $325,-| water for actual tests. Consequently the 

oe would be a mere guess for | Crilley (tug) was fitted out at the re- 
anyone to say how much additional the | quest of the Chief of the Bureau of Con- 
— Bragg cnann cuississippi Would | struction and Repair, Rear Admiral J. 

‘ s é s | a Y mar 4 en te ae 
ultimate cost will be about double the | Bouret, CC, USN, and a test crew 


58 eee eae 1€ was composed of C. L. Tibbals, chief 
present authorization of $325,000,000—in \gunner, USN, S. M. Hobson, Bureau of 


other words, that about $650,000,000 | Gonctmretion « Repair, W - 
would probably cover the ultimate cost fae chiar nse Chief aie 
of controlling the flood waters of Orie Noyes, Lieut. Comdr. G. H. Mankin, 
Mississippi. - MC, USN, and Lieut. C. B. Momsen, 
Of course, all that is dependent on| USN 
the plans hereafter to be adopted and On August 22, 1928, the Crilley left 
Washington Navy Yard for a point in 
| the P.tomac River between Morgantown, 
Md., and Dahlgren, Va., and arrived at 
Morgantown at sunset of the same day. 


Testimony in Glass 
: That evening the lock was rigged over 
Inquiry Concluded | the stern and all equipment put in readi- 
‘ [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
Effect of Electricity 
On Tissue Is Studied 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 5.] 


Cost Figures Criticized Before 
Tariff Commission. 


Hearings before the Tariff Commis- 
sion on window glass were concluded 


work at depths greater than 150 feet, | 


The Department made public | 


I mean particularly the pro- tenant C. B. Momsen, U. S. N., who was! 


to surrounding | 


The Department’s statement including | 


| ation of the Rhineland and the repara- 
tions debts from Germany were to be 
placed before a commission. This is the 
first news he has received, and he has 
no definite comment ta make. 

The President believes that the United 
States should not consider in advance 
| any invitation before that invitation is 
actually received. In general he believes 
that the evacuation of the Rhineland and 
reparations payments are European prob- 
lems with which our policy has been. 
not to interfere. President Coolidge 
therefore does not want to say what 
should be done regarding any definite 


| proposals which may be made to the 


| United States. 


President Does Not 
Anticipate Deficit 


,Departments Asked to Effect 
All Possible Savings. 
President Coolidge does not anticipate 
| that there will be a deficit in the Treas- 
‘ury this year, it was stated officially on 
September 14.The President, however, has 
j taken up with the various departments 
of the Government through the Cabinet 
the question of what they could do‘in 
| the matter of economy between now and 
| June 30 next as a precautionary measure 
|against any possibility of a deficit, +it 
/was said. The President’s views on the 
question are as follows: ‘ 
| The business and economie conditions 
of the country and the state of the Treas- 
jury were discussed on September 13 by 
the President and the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. The fig- 
ures given by the President at the busi- 
; ness meeting of the Government on June 
11 last indicated a deficit of $94,000,000. 
Articles printed with reference to it since 
| then have been merely a repetition of 

those figures. 

| The President took up with the vari- 
| ous departments of the Government at 
‘the meeting of the Cabinet on Septem- 
| ber 14 the question of what they could 
do in the way of savings in expenditures 
between now and June 30, 1929, so as 
| to take every precautio . against a deficit. 
The President, however, does not expect 
| that there will be a deficit. 


British Railroads 


are 


. 
Cooperative part-time education may| The type of cooperative part - time | 
prove a substitute for the old-time system | work described in this bulletin is that! 


September 14 with rebuttal testimony by | 
William Monro, of Pittsburgh. The | 
hearings were begun September 11 by! 


Save by Wage Cut 


Scientist Investigates Influence: 


On Growth of Cells. 


tember 14 by the Department of Agricul-| 
ture. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


There are between 25 and 30. large- 
scale farmers’ cooperative buying asso- 
ciations in the United States. These 
organizations are serving more than a 
quarter million farmers and in 1927 pur- 
chased supplies for their »atrons to the 
value of $60,000,000. 

Although most of the large-scale pur- 
chasing organizations are affiliated with 
other farmers’ organizations, five for 
which data are available are independent! 
enterprises. These serve, directly or! 
through local units, approximately 130,- 
000 farmers and in 1927 transacted busi- 
ness amounting to $30,000,000. Among 
the five are the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange (Inc.), 
Ithaca, N. Y., and the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield, Mass. 
The former serves approximately 50,000 
farmers in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, and the latter 25,000 farm-| 
ers in New England, Delaware, and east- 
ern Maryland. 


} 


feeds, seeds of known origin, and high- 
grade fertilizers. Both associations con- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


|of trade apprenticeship, particularly in 
| skilled crafts which have been broken up 
into specialized operations as the result 


i 
of development of mass_ production. 


That is one of the conclusions reached 
by C. E. Rakestraw, Regional Agent, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
as the result of study of educational 
methods in the skilled trades. ~ 

Cooperative part-time education is de- 
scribed by Mr. Rakestraw as “a type of 
education where industry and the schools 
work together for a specific training ob- 
jective.” Under the old apprenticeship 
system instruction was at the best hap- 
hazard and irregular, he pointed out, so 
that many apprentices discovered, when 
their apprenticeship was over, that they 
were unable to do the work required of a 
full-fledegd tradesman. 

The great advantage of cooperative 
part-time classes is that a boy can se- 


get his training in industry, Mr. Rake- 
straw declares. 

The full text of Mr. Rakestraw’s gen- 
eral statement follows: 


i A tt ml 


which is organized with students who| 
alternate on equal periods of time he- | 
| tween school and employment. 

, In the majority of the classes reported | 
it is shown that the students alternate 
an a week or two weeks about plan be- 
tween the school and work in a specific 
trade or industry. It will be noted that 
there are no classes reported where the | 
students return to school for four hours 
;per week on the part-time or general 
continaution basis. 

In certain cities part-time cooperative 
courses have been organized in high 
schools in such a way as to enable a boy 
to secure his high-school diploma and 
also his trade training. In other cases 
these courses have been organized in 
connection with high schools, but as sep- 
arate courses where the boy did not 
secure a high-school diploma but re- 
ceived a certificate. In several other in- 
stances this plan of training has been 


| 


Both organizations spe-| Cure simultaneously the technical knowl- | inaugurated in separate trade schools. 
cialize in open-formula dairy and poultry| edge that goes with his trade and can} 


Cooperative part-time education is a 
| type of education where industry and 


| the schools work together for a specific 
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the Commission to receive a general dis- ; Satisfactory progress is being made 


cussion of cost data which it had pre- 
pared in connection with an application 
filed by James B, Reynolds for a 50 per 
cent increase in the duty on imported 
window glass, which the Commission 
said came chiefly from Belgium. 

Mr. Monro said that high deprecia- 
tion charges of American manufacturers 
were due to the construction of build- 
ings used in the manufacture of window 
glass. He explained that plants in this 
country are built of sheet iron and wood 
while in Belgium the factories are built 
of either brick, conerete or steel, and 
have lower depreciation charges. John 
R. Rafter, of counsel for Belgian man- 
ufacturers, had developed from Lucien 
Larsimont, of Brussels, Belgium, a win- 
dow glass producer, that the deprecia- 
tion charges of the American manufac- 
turers were disproportionately higher 
than those of the Belgians. 

Mr. Monro declared that it costs four 
or five times as much to build a plant 
on the Pacific Coast as it does in Bel- 
gium. Fuel costs cause American pro- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.) 
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lin the work of investigating the action 
lof high frequency electric currents on 
the growth of tissue cells, according to a 
|report from Surgeon J. W. Schereschew- 
sky, in charge of ‘the cancer investiga- 
tions of the United States Public Health 
Service, made public Septembe 
‘the Public Health Service. The full text 
of the statement of.the Public Health 
Service follows: 

The results of the experiments so far 
‘tend to the conclusion that there are 
bands of high frequency currents which 
are more effective against one strain of 
cell than toward another, Dr. Schere- 
schewsky declared. Moreover, he said, 
|there may be some relation between the 
| physical dimensions of the cell neculeus 
and the range of frequencies most effec- 
tive against such cells, 

The experiments conducted so far, he 
said, relate largely to cancer in mice and 
lfowls. Some difficulty has been experi- 
enced in determining the proper dosage 
of the high frequency currents in con- 
nection with studies. 

> 


r 14 by| 


‘Expenditures Reduced by Set- 


tlement of Controversy 
4610. 

Settlement recently of the British rail- 
| way wage controversy, whereby the em- 
| ployes agreed to accept a cut of 2% per 

cent, will, it is estimated, effect an an- 
| nual saving in expenditures for the four 
main groups of railways of from £2,500,- 
000 to £8,000,000, which is equivalent to 
| about $12,500,000 to $15,000,000 in Amer- 
ican exchange, according to a statement 
iof international labor news just made 
| public by the Department of Labor. The 
statement in full text follows: 

Labor Shortage in Algeria. 

| Algeria—Labor shortage: The shortage 
of labor in Algeria has become so acute 
that the Commercial Syndicate of - Ab 
giers, an organization grouping employes 
in 44 trades, recently wrote to the Min- 
ister of Labor at Paris asking official 
sanction for the importation of Russian 
labor under conditions similar to those 
practiced successfully in the neighboring ~ 
protectorate of Tunisia, | — 4 ws 

Argentina: Japanese Immigration,— ‘ 


Page 10, Column 1.) 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
Government control, would be operated 
by that company in normal times. When 
naming the station, account should be 
taken ox the fact that its operation is 
of international importance. Its service 
would be so organized as to ensure its 
full. working efficiency with a view to 
ts operation independently of the rest 
of the Radio-Suisse system in an emer- 


eeThe central operating office age a 
sed in separate premises in air 
Se eaieation with the Central Tele- | 
graph Office at Geneva, which is already 
connected with the League Secretariat | 
by a pneumatic tube which ensures rapid 
communicatjon. It is essential that pa 
wireless and telegraph services a 
work together; this is made easier y 
their being both housed in the same 
building, which is also, for technical rea- 

sons, the only rational solution. ’ 

An auxiliary center for use at times 
of emergency in direct communication | 
by wire with the station and with = 
Geneva Central Telegraph Office, cou zi 
be established at or near the Secretariat | 
whenever the League chose. ; a 

The working program for — 
times would be drawn up by agreemen 
between Radio-Suisse and the League 

riat. 
Eaeasation in times. of emergency: - 
soon as the Secretariat of the League : ; 
cially notified the Swiss government t . 
a period of emergency had commenced, | 
the station would come under the ae | 
ment of the League. The latter “— | 
at its own risk, take over the material o 
the station, which would be regarded as 
League material. The staff of the sta- 
tion would be at the disposal of the a 
retary-General and would be regarde 
as League Reeretariar stat, even if the 
iss army were mobilized. 
ovine “Gecretary-General of the League | 
would be authorized to take any meas- 
ures relating to management and or- 
ganization which he might deem de- 
sirable, and, in particular, he might make 
any increase or change in the staff. In 
order, however, to facilitate the resump- 
tion of normal working at the end of the 
period of emergency, the permanent 
staff would only be changed in excep- 
tional cases. The Secretary-General 
would be bound to compensate any mem- 
ber of the permanent staff of the sta- 
tion whose contract was suspended and 
for whom other employment could not be 
nd by Radio-Suisse. 

tothe Maden should continue to handle 
all other traffic in so far as this did not } 
qnterfere with the increase in the League’s | 
communications, but on condition 
that the control imposed in Switzerland 
was applied to such traffic. 

During the time of emergency, the 
expenses of the station, including the 
amortization and interest charges on 
the capital invested, would be borne by 
the League, which would also collect the 
revenue from the station; the Swiss Ad- | 
ministration, however, would receive the | 
share of the receipts to which it was en- 
titled in respect of commercial traffic 
(terminal charge). Any net profit from 
the operation of the station during the} 
period of emergency should, however, be 
allotted to Radio-Suisse, as the holder of 
the concession from the Swiss Telegraph 
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training objective. It is becoming rec- 
ognized as a desirable method of train- 
ing apprentices in the skilled trades. — 

To illustrate: A course for the train- 
ing of toolmakers could be organized, 
with 24 students enrolled. Arrange- 
ments could be made with plants to em- 
ploy half of this number of a week- 
about basis. 

It might be possible that one large 
manufacturing plant would employ the 
entire number under this plan, the class 
being divided into two groups, alternat- 
ing each week—that is, during one week 
one half of the group would be receiv- 
ing thorough instruction in school in 
trade technical subjects, while the al- 
ternate group would be employed in the 
plant or shops receiving practical train- 
ing in the trade. Every week the groups 
would be reversed. 

The boys while in the industrial shops 
would be considered as apprentices, | 
partly under the supervision of the pub-| 
lic schools, but would be required to con- | 
form to all rules and regulations of the} 


|shop in the same way as other employes. | 


As apprentices they would receive the 
prevailing apprentice rate of pay. | 


| part-time courses described in this bul- 


A student entering a cooperative part- 
time school for the purpose of learning 
the trade tool making. would no doubt 
serve a probationary period and then, 
according to the most modern procedure, 
would appear before an advisory board 
made up of representatives from the em- 
ployers, employes, and the public schools. 
If, at any time, he could prove to the! 
satisfaction of this board that he had 
the ability to pursue the course with 
profit to himself and the community, he 
would then be enrolled as an apprentice. 

He would spend one week in the plant 
on practical work involving the various 
phases of operations connected with the 
toolmaker’s trade and the next week he 
would spend in school. His teachers 
would be expert tradesmen in the school 
and foremen or journeymen in the shop. 

A characteristic of the cooperative | 


letin is the utilization of cooperating | 
committees. These ccmmittees are usu-| 
ally composed of empleyers and employes. 
There is usually a distinct committee for 
each trade. 

These committees render very valuable 
services in such matters as finding the} 


Where a course of this type is organ-| right kind of boy and encouraging him| 
ized in cooperation with a large manu-/to enter into an apprenticeship, examin- 
facturing plant, a section of the tool de-| ing the qualifications of applicants for| 
partment should be in charge of a fore-| admission into apprenticeship and the| 


man who cooperates with the public} qualifications of graduates, rendering as- | 





school coordinator in order that the re- 


‘lated instruction given during the period | 


the boys are in school shall be closely 
correlated with the shop work. ; 
The students should not be exploited 


ithe foreman of the training department | operation with classes in occupational in- | 


|should see that the boys receive instruc- | formation and generai shop courses, both | 


tion in every phase of the trade. The 


| progression of jobs covering the different | 


machines and types of work connected | high school for a ccllege preparatory | 


| course now go to the high school or to | 
; & separate trade school for the purpose} 


with the trade should be arranged so as 
to be suited to each individual’s ability 
to progress. 


Old System Fails 
In Effective Training 


Under the old apprenticeship system a | 


boy entered the trade between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years as, for example, in 


ship as a machinist in a large railroad 
shop, he would possibly begin his train- 


ing by operating a drill press; after a! 


few months, perhaps he would be changed 
to a radial drill press, where the opera- 
tions required a higher degree of skill. 

From this he might be advanced to 
some lathe work. 


He would continue some sort of prop- 


gression until he had covered every 
phase of the work connected with his 
trade—that. is, machine operations, floor 
work, bench work, erecting shop, run-! 
ning repairs, air-brake department, tool | 


room, and, in some cases, the copper and 


electrical shops. 

It was a very rare thing for a boy to 
recieve any related theoretical training. 
It is true that in some shops the appren- 
tices received some instruction in mathe- 


|matics and drafting for a few hours each 
|week. Where this type of training was | 


, waste of his or the instructor’s time. 


shis training. 


sistance in determining what shall be 
taught in the schoo; part of the pro-} 
gram, and protecting the applicant from | 
exploitation in employment. | 


in trade schools and in high schools, 
many boys who would not have gone to} 


of learning a trade. 7 
Cooperative part-time training has a} 


AvuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presented Heretn, BEfina 


PuBLisHEep WITHOUT _COMMENT BY THR Unitep States DAILy 


Standards of Prenatal|Canadian Protection for M igratory Birds 
Strengthened by Adoption of New Rules 


And Infant Care Are 


Closed Season Extended in Many Instances; Period for 
Portrayed by Posters Big Game Is Lengthened by Several States. 


Pictorial Guides Issued by 
American Medical Associ- 


ation and Department 
Of Labor. 


Pictorial representation of approved) 


standards of prenatal and child care has 
been issued by the American Medical 
Association in cooperation with the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, according to a statement made 
public on September 14 by the Bureau. 

Ten posters, seven pertaining to the 
programs a mother must adopt to pro- 
tect the health of her children, and others 
indicating body and mind-building sched- 


| ules for infants have been issued by the 


Association, it was stated. 

Carrying instructive captions, the 
posters were issued as special guides for 
parents, health workers, nurses and 
physicians and were so planned for pres- 
entation on conference room walls, 
statement in full text follows: 

Ten Posters in Series. 

That there are certain standards of 
prenatal and infant care which must be 
observed in order that every baby in the 
United States shall be born well and 
have a healthy body and mind for his 
journey through life, is the message of 


a series of posters issued by The Ameri- | 


can Medical Association in cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor. 


There are ten posters in the series,| 


| seven of which pertain to the things a 
he | : | Through the establishment of such co- | 
while in the shop. .The coordinator and | operating committees, working in co-} the baby and enable him to grow strong 


These posters include such | 


mother must do to protect the health of 


and healthy. 
subjects as birth registration, physical 


| care of the baby, mental hygiene, diet, | 


recreation, ete. 
One very interesting poster entitled 


“Baby’s Bill of Rights” demonstrates ; 


the fact that baby, unlike Topsy, will 
not “just grow” but must be assured of 


certain fundamental rights such as his| 


The | 





Regulations on migratory birds instricted to three days each week prior 


Canada have been changed in a number 
of cases, according to a statement by 
the Department of Agriculture review- 
ing game legislation of 1928 in the 
United States and Canada. 

Rules on big-game hunting in the 
United States have been changed in sev- 
eral States, The full text of the state- 
ment dealing with big-gamé regulations 
was published in the issue of September 
14. The statement dealing with regula- 
tions affecting migratory birds follows in 
full text: . 

The Canadian regulations on migratory 
birds were amended in several particulars 
none of which were radical in nature. 
Waterfowl seasons were shortened two 
weeks in portions of Alberta and Ontario. 
The portion affected in Alberta lies south 
of the Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, 
while that in Ontario lies south of the 
French and Mattawa Rivers and Georgian 





Bay waters. The season on black brant 
in the western district of British Colum- | 
bia was shifted to open two weeks later | 
than formerly. 

The close season on cranes, swans, and | 
all shore birds except -Wilson snipe, or | 
jacksnipe, and woodcock was continued 
until 1930 and that on wood duck and! 
eider ducks until 1931, except that eider 
ducks as heretofore are allowed to be | 
taken during the open season on other ' 


| waterfowl in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- | 


wick, Prince Edward Island, Yukon, and 
Northwest Territories, and in part of the 
northern portion of Ontario. 

An open season from September 15 
to 30 was prescribed on band-tailed 
pigeons in British Columbia with a bag 
limit of 10 a day, 50 a season. It is pro- 
vided, however, that live decoys may be 
used in the hunting of band-tailed pig- 
eons. 

Restrictions were also adopted on the 
excavation of sunken blinds or the use 
of such blinds in taking black ducks in 
certain local areas around Goose Bay 
and Little River Harbor in Nova Scotia, 


number of advantages not found in unit} mother’s milk, a morning bath, a daily|but provision was made that such blinds 


trade work. In many cases boys com- 
plete a unit trade ccurse without ever 


| following the trade for which they have 
F | been trained. 
|the case of a boy entering his apprentice- | 


In cooperative part-time training a boy | 
must be employed in the trade for which 
he is receiving training. If for any| 
reason he is unsuited to the trade or| 
if he dislikes the work, he will soon} 


/is no further cost for instruction or} 


No cooperative boy remains in trade} 


ular academic studies. In almost every | 
instance the cooperative boy is absorbed | 
by the company where he has received | 


| sunbath, sufficient sleep, and a daily pro- 


gram to regulate his young life. 
Reminder to Record Birth. 


Another poster calls attention to the} 
en- | 
life | 


many difficulties which may be 
countered by the child in later 
through failure to record his birth. 


caption on the poster, “Is Baby’s Birth | 
quit the course voluntarily, and there | Recorded,” is a reminder to parents that | 


recording the baby’s birth is an obliga- 
tion which they must not neglect. 


Especially appropriate for health con- | 
| classes for the purpose of experimenting | ference rooms and clinics is a 
and tinkering in order to shirk some reg-| titled, “Baby’s 


poster en- | 
Progress.” Below the| 


jmay be used if constructed within 25 
jyards of the 


channel banks at low 
water, for the purpose of shooting other 
species of ducks in the area affected. 
Provision was also made to allow an 
occupant or landowner who finds it im- 


to December 1. 


In Canada big game was afforded ad- 
ditional protection in Alberta, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, and Yukon. 

In Alebrta black bears were given pro- 
tection and an open season designated. 
The taking of cubs or bears with cubs 
was prohibited. British Columbia short- 
ened the season two weeks on buck deer 
and mountain goat, but lengthened it in 
western district two weeks on bear. On- 
tario shortened the season on big game 
five days north and 15 days south of the 
French and Mattawa Rivers. Quebec 
closed the season throughout the 
Province on caribu and prohibited the 
sale of big game, while Saskatchewai 
closed the season on bull elk, thereby 
prohibiting elk hunting in that Province. 

In Nova Scotia the month open season 
on buck deer was shifted to open two 
weeks later than formerly, and three 
counties heretofore cicsed were opened to 
deer hunting. Nova Scotia also repealed 
the provision allowing farmers under 


| special license to kill deer and moose of 


either sex during the first 10 days of 
December. In New Brunswick a special 
$25 license was prescribed for nonresi- 
dents hunting bears during April, May, 
and June, with a limit of two a season. 
Yukon established a limit on bears of six 
a season. 


Radical Change Made 
In Pennsylvania Laws 


| The most radical change in the hunting 
|of upland game was that provided by 
|ing the season from approximately two 
| weeks to one month on the various 


| species but restricting hunting prior to | 


| December 1 to Thursday, Friday, and 
| Saturday of each week. The board also 
| Shortened the season on waterfowl two 
| weeks by opening October 15 instead 
| of October 1 as heretofore but did not 
|restrict hunting to certain days of the 
| week, 

| The season on ruffed grouse was closed 


|in Massachusetts, New York, and North | 


| Dakota, and on praire chickens in Mi 
igan. Saskatchewan closed the Province 

}to the hunting of ptarmigan, ruffed 

| grouse, prairie chicken, and other species 


of grouse. In Rhode Island the opening 


possible to protect crops of cereal grains date on quail and grouse hunting was 
from depredations of wild ducks to au-| deferred until November 1, and daily 


thorize another person to shoot ducks|bag limits were prescribed on 


found to be doing serious damage. The 
person granting such permission to an- 
other is required to notify immediately 
the game commissioner of the Province 
in which the area is located, giving the 


oe : wi name and address of the person au- 
caption is a picture of a nurse weighing |thorized to do such killing, and a de- | 
a baby and emphasizing the fact that} scription of the land on which the ducks | 
the baby should be “weighed and meas-| are doing damage. 


| trade courses is in providing for adequate is solicited in the caption, “Your phy- 


,and up-to-date equipment and supplies. | sician should examine once a month and | 


|Even when these are adequate at any | advise about diet, habits and growth.” 

; one time it is but a matter of a short| Since adequate prenatal care is essen- 
|period before equipment is either in| tial not only for the health of the mother 
jneed of repair or has become obsolete. {but also for that of the baby, three of 


a j ured once a week.” The cooperation of | 
A difficulty constantly met in unit/|the parents in aiding the baby’s progress | 


i i Where a cooperative part-time pro- | 
given over a period of four years, some | gram is in operation, the school can | 
very excellent mechanics were produced. | carry on its work with a minimum | 


the posters portray the standards of | 
care necessary for the expectant mother. | 





Administration, since the sole object of 
the League’s management of the station | 
would be to ensure the independence of 
its communications. 

It would be for the Secretariat to de- 
cide which of its own telegrams should 
be sent by wireless and which by the 
lines of the Swiss Administration. In 
any case, the Swiss Telegraph Adminis- 
tration would take all necessary steps to 
despatch by wire, as rapidly as possible, 
such League traffic as for any reason 
could not be transmitted from the radio- 
telegraphic station. The official traffic 
of the League sent by telegraph would | 
also be given priority over all private 
messages. The Swiss Administration 
has already stated that it would be quite 
willing to draw up jointly with the Secre- 


tariat a detailed scheme enumerating | 


the routes by which telegrams could most 
easily be despatched at periods of emer- 
gency. 

The Swiss proposals are calculated to 
ensure complete independence for the 
League’s radio-telegraphic traffic at 
times of emergency, and, further, when- 
ever for technical reasons transmission 
could not be effected by wireless, to en- 
able the League’s communications to be} 
despatched rapidly by telegraph, in co- 


|making, S 
|gauges, as well as maintenance and re- 


| tically 





operation with the Swiss Administration. 
Reference may 


cal department sent to the Secretariat 
on January 13 last, enumerating the 
technical benefits which the Swiss pro- 


| 


posa! would offer both in normal times! 


and at times of emergency. 

The termination of the period of emer- 
gency would be notified in the same man- 
ner as its commencement. There would 
be an equitable settlement, if necessary 
after consulting experts or after arbi- 
tration, between Radio-Suisse and the 
Secretary-General of the League, as re- 
gards losses sustained or advantages se- 
cured as a result of the operation of the | 
statior, during the period of emergency. 

The Swiss government would give the 
station and the installations connected 
therewith, at all times, the same protec- 
tion from the point of view of general 
security as it gives the buildings of the 
League. It would also be entitled, should 
it consider such a measure necessary to 
facilitate such protection, to ask the 
Secretary-General to bring into opera- 
tion the measures provided for in respect 
of the station at times of emergency. 


Population of Australia 
Estimated at 6,262,720 


The population of Australia on March 
81, 1928, was estimated by the Common- 
wealth statistician as 6,262,720, an in- 
crease of 122,838 as compared with the 
total 12 months previous, the Trade 
Commissioner at Sydney, E. C. Squire, 
advised the Department of Commerce 
September 14. 

he report follows in full text: 


The figures indicate that since the 


also be made to the | es 
2 yhi h leral liti- | Keep Doys 
peal geet en lg il | the trade ceases to attract young men 


;and the appeal 


| cooperative 





increased 826,986, of which excess of 


arrivais over departures for 267,114, or | 


32 per cent. The average rate of increase 


was slightly more than 2 per cent per: 


annum. 


Be 


However, there was oftentimes no one | amount of equ 


directly responsible for looking after the | 
interests of the apprentice in seeing to! 
it that he was properly rotated through 
successive shop experiences. His in- | 
struction on different phases was at best | 
haphazard and irregular, so that many | 
apprentices, after “finishing their time,” 
awoke to the fact that they were unable | 
to do the run of work required of jour- | 
neyment. | 

For this reason it became increasingly | 


| difficult to interest boys in serving four | 


years at low apprenticeship wages when | 
they had no real assurance that they | 
would receive satisfactory training in all 
phases of the trade. 4 
Since the beginning of the present-day | 
methods of mass production, many skilled 
trades have been broken up into special- 
ized operations which require no formal 
apprenticeship. The rate of pay for this 


| specialized work is considerably higher 


than the ordinary apprentice rate. Con- | 
sequently, numbers of desirable young 
men who otherwise would haveentered 
into apprenticeship, now take the spe- 


|cialist’s job. 


As a result, the country has suffered 
from the lack of all-around skilled me- 
chanics for those services for which the 
skilled tradesman is_ still essential. 
Skilled mechanics are still needed to fur- 
nish such supporting services as tool 
making jigs, fixtures, and 


pair work. 

At the present time the apprentice- 
ship system mentioned above has prac- 
disappeared in the machine 
trades. This has been due largely to 
economic reasons and the improvement 
in production methods. 

Also, the present-day tendency is to 
in school longer, and since 


because of the unorganized and poor 
system of apprentice training, a new 
interest has been awakened to provide 
some form of apprenticeship that will 
replace the old and insure an all-around 
trade training. A strong effort is ac- 
cordingly being put forth to induce 
young men to enter into apprenticeships, 
is being made both 
through representatives of the trades 
and through the public schools. 


\Good Tradesmen Turned Out 


By Cooperative Method 

Since the passage by Congress in 1917 
of the Smith-Hughes Act for the pro- 
motion of vocational education, various 
types of schools or courses have been 
developed for carrying on organized work 
in trade and industrial education, the 
part-time class being the 
type which has met with much favor 
among workers, employers, and school 
officials in all sections of the United 
States. Such courses have been estab- 


ilished both in trade schools and in high 


schools. 

The cooperative part-time scheme tends 
to keep a boy in school longer and gives 
him an opportunity for a real contact 
with industry while still going to school. 


{The student soon discovers that he can 


apply on the job the concrete subject 
matter taught in the school, whereas 


| previously he often considered his studies 


uninteresting and difficult and saw no 
practical value in them. 

The great advantage of cooperative 
part-time classes is that a boy can secure 


{simultaneously the technical knowledge 


|that goes with his trade and can get his 
census of April 4, 1921, the population | 


training in industry. By this method he 
makes a better tradesman and can earn 
money while learning. At the same 
time he receives more technical and re- 
lated information than he would under 
the old apprenticeship system, 


One of these posters advises early and 
ipment inasmuch as in- | regular advice from the physician, while 
dustry usually supplies a complete and | another one stresses the fact that exer- 
up-to-date plant in which the students | cise, plenty of rest, and sleep are three 
receive instruction and training on in-|very essential factors of good prenatal 
dustry’s equipment. It is generally rec- | care. 

ognized that it is impossible in eeneeee | 


: Matter of Diet Included. 
to reproduce in all respects actual trade 


| The matter of diet for the expectant 


conditions as they exist in industrial | mother is one that has been very much, 


shops. | 


Competence Required 
Of School Instructor | 


Cooperative part-time work will, on the 
whole, be far more efficient than the 
usual unit trade class because the school 
instructor himself must of necessity be 
competent and up to date in that part 


discussed and a series of posters includ- 
out one relating to the proper food for 


the food must be “plain, wholesome, and 
nutritious.” Suggestions for 
menus are given. 

The posters consist 


of instructive 





| 


ing subjects would not be complete with- | 


the pregnant woman. This poster says | 


captions illustrated by very interesting | 


of the trade which he teaches. His work 
naturally comes under the constant ob- 
servation of industrial men who know} 


drawings on 


brightly colored _ back- | 
/grounds. They are a convenient size for 
| display purposes, being 20 by 28 inches. 


State Regulation 
Of Big Game Season 


The legislation affecting big game in- 
cluded that of Kentucky extending the 
close season on deer and elk until 1932; 
that of. Massachusetts lengthening the 
open season on deer one week; New Jer- 
sey making it illegal to shoot buck deer 
with horns less than 8 inches long, in- 
stead of merely visible above the hair; 


| New York prescribing a two weeks’ open 
; season on deer with horns at least 3 


inches long, in all sections of the State | 
outside the Adirondack region and the | 
eight counties heretofore open to deer| 
hunting. | 

Pennsylvania, by regulation of the| 
board of game commissioners, will ai- 
low only deer without horns, weighing | 
not less than 50 pounds after entrails 
are removed, to be killed in the State 


during the open season this year. 


Deer | 


proper | hunting will be confined to residents of 


the State under special $2 licenses in ad- 
dition to the reguiar hunting license re- 
quired by law. The black bear season, | 


while lengthened two weeks, was _re-| 





ruffed 
| grouse, cock peasants, and quail. New 
| Jersey extended the close term on quail 
in 10 counties until 1933. 

Squirrels have received additional pro- 
| tection in Virginia by the establishment 


| of daily and seasonal limits, and in Ken- 


tucky by the fixing of a limit on the 
number that may be taken or possessed 
in a day. 

In Virginia the authority heretofore 
conferred on boards of supervisors to 
shorten seasons and make other restric- 
tions on the taking of game was trans- 
ferred to the commission of game and 
inland fisheries. 

Virginia enacted a season on water- 
fowl in harmony with that prescribed 
by the Federal regulations, thus remedy- 
ing a previous omission in the State 
game law. 

_ There was also enacted a special law 
limiting the number of sinkboxes (bat- 
teries) and mat blinds on Back Bay, Prin- 
cess Anne County, to 50 and 27, respec- 
tively, that were actually in operation 
in 1927-28. Provision is also made that 
in case a license for a sinkbox (battery) 
is not renewed by the former owner or 
holder, it may be reissued to another 
until the number on the bay is less than 


| 25, and in the case of mat blinds, less 


than 11. The fee prescribed for licenses 
for outfits of the above nature is $100 a 
season. A license of $50 a season was 
also prescribed for shore blinds. 
Hunting-license fees were changed in 
Kentucky, where the nonresident fee was 
| reduced from $25 to $10.50, and in Vir- 
ginia, which prescribed a combined 
hunting, trapping, and fishing license 


regulation in Pennsylvania in lengthen- | 


Mich- | 


Philippine Survey 
By Air Photography 
Completed by Army 


Unexplored Region in Moun- 
tains Mapped by Sixth 
Photo Section of 
Air Corps. 


An aerial photographic survey of 5,000 
square miles of the unexplored moun- 
tainous region of Luzon in the Philip- 
|pine Islands has been completed, the 
Office of the Chief of the Army Air Corps 
announced September 14, The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The mapping personnel of the Sixth 
Photo Section, Air Corps, stationed at 
'Camp Nichols, Rizal, P. I., returned to 
|that station June 2, after having com- 
pleted a 5,000 square mile aerial pho- 
tographic survey of the unexplored 
mountainous region of northeastern 
Luzon. 

The northern end of the project was 
started on May 2, using the landing 
field at Aparri as a base. Two DH-4B 
photographic airplanes were used for the 
photographic work, and a Martin 
Bomber, furnished by the 28th Bombard- 
ment Squadron, was used for transport- 
ing airplanes and photograph supplies. 
It was planned to use the Martin Bomber 
also for dropping camp and food sup- 
plies to photographie personnel in case 
of a forced landing in the jungle. 

Delayed By Typhoon. 

Shortly after the arrival of the planes 
at Aparri, a typhoon signal was hoisted 
and the project was delayed one week. 
The photographic work was stated May 
10 and continued unti! May 16, when ail 
of the planes returned to Camp Nichols. 

On May 26, a Loening amphibian, 

equipped for photography, left Camp 
| Nichols for Casiguran Bay to complete 
the southern end of the project. The 
| U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey steamer 
|“Fathomer,” which was stationed in 
Casiguran Bay, was used as a base. A 
number of three and four-hour flights 
|} at 1,200 feet were made, and excellent 
results obtained. The amphibian, which 
is the latest type reccived in the Philip- 
pines, functioned perfectly. On a num- 
ber of flights it took off from a smooth 
sea with pilot and photographer, 120 
|gallons of gasoline, three cameras and 
full emergency equipment, and climbed 
to 12,000 feet in 45 minutes. The project 
was finished on June 2 and the am- 
phibian, escorted by planes from Cor- 
| regidor, returned to Camp Nichols. 

_It_is interesting to note that prac- 
tically al lof the photographs taken on 
this project were made between the 
hours of 6 and 9 o’clock in the morning, 
Clouds formed over the mountains after 
Over 2,060 negatives were 
made of this area, and the work of print- 
ing and assembling required several 
weeks. Copies of the photographs taken 
on this project will be furnished the 
Philippine Department and mapping 
agencies of the Insular Government, who 


were financially responsible for its come 
pletion. 


9 o’clock. 





|Changes Are Announced 


In Diplomatic Missions 


The Department of State announced 
on September 14 the following cahnges 
in American diplomatic missions: 

John B, Stetson, American Minister 
to Poland, has informed the Depart- 
ment that he resumed charge of the le- 


!gation on September 1, 1928. 


The Department has been informed 
that Frederick A. Sterling, American 
Minister to the Irish Free tSate, de- 
parted on leave September 6, leaving 
Wainwright Abbott, secretary, in charge 
of the legation. 

Ferdinand L. Mayer, counselor, has 
informed the Department that he re- 
sumed charge of the legation at Ottawa 
on September 10, 1928. 

Charles B. Curtis, counselor, has in- 
formed the Department that he assumed 
charge of the embassy at Habana, Cuba, 


ee It is thought they will be especially 
the ——— of the trade, = | helpful to health workers, nurses, and 
His boys spend half their time in in- | physicians, to place o nthe walls of con- 


|dustrial shops where they come in con- 
[tact with foremen and expert workers 


and see processes and materials about | 
which they will constantly ask questions. 
Unless the instructor can answer such | 
questions intelligently, his boys will lose | 
their respect for him and his instruc- 
tion will become of doubtful value. 

Unless the unit trade course instruc- | 
tor who, deprived of this check, may | 
remain in charge of his classes even | 
when his knowledge 1s not up to date, the; 
cooperative part-time instructor can not | 
carry on his work unless he knows his | 
job and keeps up with present-day prac- 
tices. 

A trade class not connected in any way 
or only slightly connected with industry 
is not likely to be as efficient as one 
which is tied up to industry. The school | 
instructor of the cooperative part-time 
class finds himself compelled to know | 
standard practices in the industry and} 
to use subject matter which directly 
functions on the job. 

He is at an advantage in giving in- 
struction because his boys are securing 
practical, up-to-date training in the 
plant at the same time. This combination 
of instruction and plant experience does 
for the boy that which school instruce 
tion and shop work alone could not ac- 
complish; that is, the cooperative part- 
time course gives the boy a far better 
training than he can secure through the | 
limited experiences possible for the boy | 
under the unit trade-school plan. 

The following methods of organiza- | 
tion are merely suggestive, because con- 


| 


ditions in various localities differ so ma- | 


terially that it is impossible to make a 
definite plan that could be generally 
adopted for every community. 


In organizing cooperative part-time | 


classes it is desirable for some one who 
is familiar with local industrial condi- 
tions to make a survey to determine the 
kind of classes needed, the type of train- 
ing that should be given, the possibilities 
of employment of students after they 





have completed the training, and, last 
but not least, the attitude of the crafts- 
men and employers, as their cooperation 
is necessary to carry on the work in an 
effective manner. 

For further discussion see Federai 
Board for Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 78, for part-time cooperative courses. 

It is advantageous to the cooperative 
part-time classes that an advisory com- 
mittee be organized. On this committee 
there should be representatives from 
manufacturers’ associations, contractors, 
nents labor bodies, and the public 
‘cnools, 


ference rooms where the mothers can 
read them while waitin 
babies examined. 

A number of sets will be added to the 
Children’s Bureau loan collection of ma- 
terial for use at conferences, expositions, 
and health exhibits. Information con- 
cering the purchase of the posters will 
be furnished by the American Medical 
Association or the Children’s Bureau. 


Recognition Extended) 
| To Resident Consuls, 


Official List of Officers Issued 
By Departmeni of State. 


The Department of State has accorded 
recognition to the following foreign con- 
suls resident in the United States, ac- 
cording to a statement issued September 
14. The consuls are: 

Leopoldo Lacayo as honorary vice con- 
sul of Nicaragua at Los Angeles; C. Mor- 
ton Stewart as honorary consul of Hon- 
duras at Baltimore; B. W. Humphrey as 
honorary consul of Honduras at Tampa, 


Fla.; Carlos Palacios Roji as consul of} 


Mexico at Galveston, Tex., for the coun- 
ties of Brazoria and Galveston; Edmundo 
L. Aragon as consui of Mexico at Eagle 
Pass, Tex., for the counties of Dimmit, 
Edwards, Kinney, Maverick, Uvalde and 
Zavalla; Ladislao Lopez Montero as con- 
sul of Mexico at Brownsville, Tex., for 
the counties of Cameron and Willacy. 
The following consular officers of 
France in the United States: Paul Mo- 


rand, consular agent at Minneapolis and} 


St. Paul, Minn.; James G. O’Brien, con- 
sular agent at Louisville, Ky.; Hugh 
McKennan Landon, consular agent at 
Indianapolis, Ind.; George Paul Borglum, 
consular agent*at Omaha, Neb.; William 
Harrison Anderson, consular agent at 
Toledo, Ohio. 


valuable 4ssistance to the local director 
of vocational education and to his in- 
structors in organizing courses of study. 

It is often the case, especially where 
classes are conducted in a high school, 
that the formal course in mechanical 
drawing and regular high-school mathe- 
matics are given to the cooperative part- 
time machinist apprentices as related 
subjects. It is suggested that a careful 
analysis of the trades for which training 
is given be made to reveal just what is 
required in the way of related technical 
knowledge, trade skill, related science, 


_From this general committee it is ad-| mathematics, trade drawing, trade the- 


visable that several cooperating subcom- | ory, 


nittees be appointed to represent the 
various crafts in which trade training is 
to be given. These committees can give 


and other general 
needed in the trade, 
tee should be called 
making the analysis, 


information 


| sociation is to reduce the cost of manu-| 


jean Cane Sugar League of the United 





The craft commit-| Philippines 
upon to assist in| 


Cooperation Sought 
In Sugar Industry 


g to have their! Association Fights Fore ig n|p 


Product, Senator Smoot Says. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
ers’ Association, made this statement, 
Senator Smoot said: 

“The purpose of the Domestic Sugar 
Producers’ Association is to encourage 
and stimulate the production of domestic 
sugar and safeguard the domestic in-| 
dustry against the encroachment of for- 
eign sugar produced in countries 
where the standards of living, and wages, 
are far below those of this country. An 
important part of the work of this as- 


facturing in all its phases and to estab- 
lish closer cooperation between manu- 
facturers and farmers who grow sugar 
beets, cane and corn. The domestic 
sugar industry today is seriously threat-! 
ened with heavy losses because of the} 
flooding of the American market with} 
foreign sugars.” 

Those present at the recent meeting,! 
Senator Smoot said, included Stephen H.' 
Love, Salt Lake City; H. A. Austin,! 
Washington, D. C., and W. H. Wallace, 
of Saginaw, Mich., all of the United! 


States Beet Sugar Association; Royal D.,’ 
|Mead, Washington, D. C., and Henry L.! 


Scott, of New York city, of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association; E. A. Bur- 
guieres, of New Orleans, and Frank L. 
Barker, of Lockport, La., of the Ameri- 


States of America, Inc.; F. A. Dilling- 
ham, of New York city, and Tomas 
Subirana, of the Association of Sugar 
Producers of Porto Rico; Jay Chapin, of 





| St. Louis, and W. Parker Jones, of Wash- 
|ington, of the Associated Corn Products 
| Manufacturers. 


Exports of Perfumery 
Show Gain for Half Year 


The value of exporis of perfumery 
and toilet waters from the United States 
to all countries increased $62,000 or 86 
per cent during the first six months of 
1928 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1927, according to the 
Chemical Division, Department of Com- 
merce in a statement issued September 
+ The full text of the statement fol- 
OWS: 


Approximately three-quarters of the 


' total shipments, amounting to $234,000, 


were shipped to 16 countries. Exports 
to the United Kingdom, Trinidad, To- 
bago and Peru doutled, shipments ic 
Denmark, Argentina, Brazil, China, the 
and Australi: rose less 
sharply and those to Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba and Colombia declined slightly. 


on September 10, 1928. 


and increased the fee for nonresident li- 








censes from $10 to $15.50. License but- 
tons hereafter must be displayed on 
outer garments by licensees in Virginia. 

In the matter of game-bird protection, 
rince Edward Island reenacted its game 
law, fixed a daily bag limit on partridge, 
and restricted the sale of resident game 
to the open season. Saskatchewan in- 


creased the fee for a bird license to resi- 
dents from $1.25 to $1.50; and on Wilson 
snipe reduced the number that may be 
taken in a day or season. 

A provision was adopted in New Jer- 
sey prohibiting the killing of migratory 
game birds at any time on Shark River 
or its shores in Monmouth County. 
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Pustisnep Witnout COMMENT B 


Increased Activity 
Ts Shown in World 


Trade in Motor Cars 


Department of Commerce Is- 
sues Report on Automo:- ' 
tive News of Various 
Countries. 


Automotive news and trade items re- 
orted to the automotive division of the 
ureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 
merce from various parts of the world, j 
are made public periodically by the De- | 
partment of Commerce. An authorized 
presentation of these reports, 
September 14, follows in full text: 

United States January-August  ship- | 
ments to Argentina show increases of | 
383 per cent in passenger cars and 81 | 
per cent in trucks over the 1927 period. | 
Imports from Europe during the eight- | 
month period gained 7 per cent in the 
passenger-car class, but decreased 13} 
per cent in trucks. 

July motor vehicle registrations in 
Australia numbered 4,851. | 

Quebec Automobile Clubs are to be} 
deprived the privilege of issuing motor} 
licenses. This step by the Provincial | 
Government resulted from carelessness | 
and mistakes by the various organiza- | 
tions. } 

Finnish Imports Decline. 

Finnish imports of automobile and, 
chassis units during the seven months; 
ended July numbered 6,762 as compared 
with 6,352 last year. Motorcycle imports | 
during the same period amounted to 764} 
as against 571 during the corresponding | 
1927 months. 

French automotive imports during, the 
first eight months of 1928 exceed those 
of the 1927 period, while exports declined | 
slightly. { 

India’s July automotive imports were | 
as follows: Passenger cars, 1,232, trucks, : 
87 and motorcycles 179. 

Porto Rican registration in August | 
totaled 213, or 1 more than in July and | 
15 less than August, 1927. | 

The rumored German motor car trust ; 
js gradually taking more definite shape. 
The following firms, according. to latest 
reports, are likely to join this combine: 
Adlet, Daimler-Benz, N. A. G., Hansa- 
Lloyd, Horch, Magirus, N. S. U., Gothaer 
Waggonfabrik and Bayerische Motoren- 
werke. 

Spanish automobile registrations num- 
bered about 185,000 on August 1, in- 
creasing at the rate of 2,000 a month. ! 
The Province of Barcelona had 32,083 | 
registered on this date, a July increase | 
of 724; in the Province of Tarragona} 
registrations came to 2,626, an increase | 
of 60 in the month. | 

Activity in Italy. | 

Italian automobile production is re-| 

ported increasing with heavy recent ex- | 
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for Flyer in Air Corps 


‘cudi Cannot Be Ground So as to Correct Many 65f 


Faults Correctible by Glasses. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


fice it to say that some such special ex-| 
amination is essentail and that the 
standards required by existing regula- 
tions are in accordance with accepted | 
opinions of recognized authorities. | 

First, a candidate must be physically 
fit in general, as required for other 
arms of the service, and there are cer- 
tain additional requirements which call 
for special mention. A sound cardiovas- |} 
cular system is, of course, essential, and 


fitness, The circulatory efficiency test 
devised by Professor Schneider is a rou- |} 
tine procedure at all examiantions. The} 
most important single factor is good 
vision. This cannot be over-accentuated. 
There are plenty of men who have a 


accepted standard the world over, and| 
the latter figure is none too high for} 
beginners, although experienced flyers. 


| can get along with less. 


Good Vision Essential 
To Success in Tests 


At original examination eyes are re- 
fracted under cycloplegia and errors of | 
refraction in excess of one diopter ini 


hyperopia is particularly undesirable, as | 
it becomes manifest with advancing age; 
or under eye strain, reducing visual acu-| 
ity, hastening presbyopia and superin-: 
ducing asthenopie systems. Visual ac-, 
commodation is measured in diopters} 
and tenths by the Prince Rule, and! 
should correspond within two diopters 
of the normal values for age in accord- 
ance with the table of Duane. 


. : : ! 
Good eye muscle balance is impor- 


without undue eyestrain. A tendency to 
diplopia is inherent in latent imbal- 
ance, and the pilot cannot afford to see 
double when flying. Imbalance causes | 
headaches and other nervous symptoms, 
increasing ocular and general fatigue, 
decreasing power of attention, and di-' 
verting nervous energy. 


ent squint ig other directions is checked | 
against opposing muscular action, the! 
degree of deviation being measured by! 
the Maddox rogs and Risley prisms 
mounted in the phorometer frame. 

In taking off and in landing a plane! 
as well as in flying in formations it is | 
necessary to exercise accurate estima-' 
tion of distances. This factor is called | 
depth perception, a faculty not only to! 
be developed and improved by practice | 
but primarily dependent upon good bin-! 
ocular vision including acuity and muscle 
balance. This faculty is measured by the 
Howard-Dolman Depth Perception ap- | 


ports, particularly to British possessions! paratus, a simple and ingenious device, | 


horizon either directly or through the 
aid of instruments. It is necessary to} 
depend upon instruments while flying 
through fogs, clouds, and dense rain or 
snow or in darkness sufficiently great 
to obscure the horizon. 

When visual contact with the horizon 
is lost the flyer easily goes into a spin 
by unconsciously pulling his ship into 
too steep a climb, losing flying spéed, 
and dropping off to one side. This ac-! 


issued | this is included under general physical] counts for the loss of some of those who 


have attempted to cross the ocean and 
shows the importance of vision in flying 
straight and level. 

Engine failure, fuel failure and struc- | 
tural defects account for some of these | 
disappearances, no doubt, but it is likely 


| visual acuity of 20-15, but 20-20 is the} that clouds, fogs, darkness and other 


weather conditions weré responsible 
most of these losses. 

Extensive experiments ‘by Captain 
Ocker of the Air Corps and Captain 


or | 


; Myers, Flight Surgeon, have shown cone 


clusively that with the eyes closed a man 
cannot depend upon his senses to tell his 
position nor in which direction he is} 
turning, nor whether he has_ stopned 
turning and begun to spin in the opposite 


{any meridian are disqualifying. Latent} derection. It seems likely that these ex- 


periments will be extremely valuable in} 
the development of instrumental flying. | 
The mail pilots are particularly good in} 
this sort of flying and are accustomed to | 
depend largely upon their instruments. | 


Doubtful What Types 
Make Best Flyers 


Aside from questions of nervous sta- 
bility, it is impossible to state definitely 


tant, in order to assure binocular vaca} Se ee ee ee ee ee 
| ’ SE . | make the best flyers. 


Racial aptitude 
for any task is governed by biological | 
factors dating from remote antiquity, | 


dividual aptitude varies in greater 


born athletes and musicians. 


boy can play ball, after a fashion. 
Given a physically fit candidate of av- 
erage intelligence and educational quali- | 
ficationg, it remains to determine his, 
aptitude for the specific task of flying. | 
Since he must be trained at Government | 
expense and since the Government is} 
financially and morally responsible for 
his welfare, and for the safety of others} 
dependent upon his skill, it is well worth! 
while to go to considerable pains to avoid 
mistakes in selection. The only safe and 
sure method of assessing individual | 
aptitude is by actual trial. In the old| 
days it was customary to explain the' 
controls to an aspirant, then put him into | 


Breathing Apparatus 


For Submarine Crews 


To Be Tested Further 


Official Statement by Navy 
Department Says Device 
Functioned at Depth 
of 165 Feet. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ness for tests the following day. On the 
morning of August 23, the Crilley was 
run out to a point marked on the chart | 
as 110 feet and anchored. Soundings | 
showed depths of water ranging from 17 
to 18 fathoms. The first test to be; 
made waé to test the action of the bell! 
and the escaping man in tide way. The 
tide was measured by timing the run of | 
a stick of wood and measuring the dis- | 
tconee run. It was found to run between | 
.4 to 2.2 knots. On the first test, Liew- | 
tenant Momsen and Chief Torpedoman | 
P. J. Hoy were lowered to a depth of! 
about 35 feet in the air lock. The buoy! 
with wooden markers 10 feet along its 
line was led out from the bottom of the 
lock until it reached the surface. The} 


; men on the surface were notified by tele-| attending the institutions surveyed in 


phone, as w-ll as rope signals, that 
Lieutenant Momsen would leave the lock. 
He then put on the apparatus, ducked | 
down under the lock and came up the | 
buoy line, retarding the ascent by hold- | 
ing onto the line, which was made fast : 
to the lock. The ascent to the surface ! 
rom this depth took about 30 seconds. 
Two Minutes to Rise. | 

The next test was to lower the lock to 
the bottom and the same people were | 
placed in the lock and it was lowered} 
until it struck the bottom, about 102; 
feet. The same procedure as before was | 
earried out, Lieutenant Momsen arriv-, 
ing at the surface two minutes after the | 
start, 
The 


next test Torpedoman Joseph ; 


| and is therefore comparatively fixed. In-| Eiben and Torpedoman, first class, E.!was fixed at $15,720,000. 
or} Kalonowski were lowered in the air lock | value is $38,680,000, representing a gain 
| lesser degree within the racial limits.|to the bottom; this time to 103 feet.! of 146 per cent, due principally to the | 
| There are born flyers just as there are| Eibon put on the apparatus after having | construction of modern school buildings } 
1 di Most any | passed up his buoy and made it fast in-| and other improvements in the pl , 
d L 1 Hvneropia is, physically fit individual of average in-| side the bell, came up the buoy line, re- | — = 

especially serious in that it cannot be) telligence can learn to drive a car or to! tarding his ascent by this 
compensated by opposing muscles. Lat-/ fy an airplane, just as almost any school-! reaching the surface 


and | 
40 


line, 
minutes, 
seconds after he had left the lock. | 

The tests having been completed to the | 
satisfaction of all concerned, steps were | 
taken to unrig the equipment and the) 
Crilley was run back to the dock at Mor- | 
gantown. | 

During all tests and experimental 
work, the men who are required to go 
into the water have a life-line attached ! 
around the chest just below the armpits | 
to insure against accident and possible | 


9 


< 


| loss of life. i 


Upon the return to Morgantown, all 
equipment was disassembled and stored | 
away; the Crilley was made ready for) 


| ing more than 5,000,000 Negro youths. 


| tutions 10 years ago amounted to 2,132 | 


; minutes 11 seconds, respectively. 


Enrollment of Negroes in Universities 
And Colleges Rises Six-fold in Decade, 


Survey Is Declared to Show Number of Teachers Is Inad- | 
equate for Proper Education of Race. 


The number of institutions for the} The most important advance made by | 


higher education of the Negro race in'the institutions has been the large in-| 
the United States has more than doubled, | crease in their productive endowments, | 
and enrollments have increased over six- indicating the existence of a growing 
fold in the last 10 years, according to a|conviction that Negro higher education 
report made public September 14 by the | must be placed on a permanent basis 
Bureau of Education, Department of In- 
terior, after a survey of Negro univer- 
sities and colleges. 

There are approximately 48,000 Negro 
teachers in the United States, the report 
shows, including those teaching in ele- 
mentary schools, high schools and col- 
leges. Upon these teachers, says the re- 
port, rests the responsibility of educat- 


income. In 1917, the productive endow- | 


$7,225 000 with an annual yield 
$361,250. Since then, additions have 
brought this total up to $20,713,000, the: 
annual yield being $1,071,300. The gain 
over the period of 10 years in both en- 
dowment and annual yield, therefore, has 


The lack of teachers is declared to be se- | been approximately 185 per cent. 


rious. The Bureau’s summary of the re- | The survey of Negro universities and 
port follows in full text: | colleges was conducted at the request of | 
In 1917 ther 6. 32 Neweo tnatitce| State departments of education of 19 
_In 1917 there were 31 Negro institu- States, 79 Negro institutions, the Asso- 
tions offering college work, while in 1927, Cation of Colleges for Negro Youth, the! 
of the 79 institutions included in the sur- | phelps-Stokes Fund and the educational 
vey, 77 were engaged in college work: | hoards and foundations of seven church 
The college enrollments in the 31 insti- ' bodies, all of whom cooperated in ar- 
ranging the study and in furnishing in-| 
formation. Every one of the 79 institu- 
tions was visited by representatives of 
1927, an increase of 550 per cent. | the Bureau. 
: The annual income of the Negro uni-| Jy addition to a general review of 
versities and colleges in the _ United | Negro higher education, the report con- 
States has also gained at a rapid rate.! tains individual chapters dealing in un- 
For 1917 it totaled $2,283,000 while for | abridged form with the academic pro- 
1926-27 the annual income was $8,560,-| grams, physical plants, graduation re- 
000, an increase of 275 per cent. The quirements, admission requirements, en- 
financial support being accorded Negro, yollments, training oi the faculty, sala- 
higher education in the country is nearly | ries, teaching loads. educational and 
four times what it was in 1917. scientific equipment, and other functions 
Value of Property of, each of the institutions. The uni-| 


versities and colleges surveyed include: 
Is More Than Doubled | 


Five in Alabama, 3 in Arkansas, 1 in 

Total capital investment in the real) Delaware, 1 in the District of Columbia, 
properties of the universities and col-|3 in Florida, 9 in Georgia, 2 in Ken- 
leges surveyed has likewise increased | tu¢ky, 5 in Louisiana, 2 in Maryland, 5, 
tremendously. The value of the physical} ™ Mississippi, 1 in Missouri, 12 in North 
plants of these institutions 10 years ago | Carolina, 1 in Oklahoma, 1 in Ohio, : 

Their present | ™ Pennsylvania, 5 in South Carolina, 8° 
in Tennessee, 8 in Texas, 4 in Virginia, 
and 1 in West Virginia. 

While presenting the exceptional pro- } 
| gress accomplished in Negro higher edu- | 
= -- — | cation during the past 10 years, the bea 
« : ort also calls attention to the fact that 
35 seconds; 5 minutes 35 seconds; and 4 the immediate need of the race is more 


Each | i r education and higher 
man ascended, rather rapidly from the | steeemee a P & 


155-foot depth to the 50-foot depth, - ae ‘ dae 6 ‘ates 
where the line was marked with a weobin Mg latest available ee ee ee 
ball. This line, with a buoy attached to | ‘here are approximately 48,000 Negro 
it, had been previously passed out of tite | teachers in the United States, including 
bell, and the buoy rose to the surface those teaching in elementary schools, | 
giving the men something on which to | high schools, and colleges. Of this num- 
slide on their ascent to the surface. The | ber 1,050 are teachers in institutions of 
stops at the 50 foot, 40 foot, 30 foot 20 higher learning and 46,950 in elementary 
foot and 10 foot intervals were timed by ‘and high schools. Upon the latter rests 
counting the number of breaths: “ | the responsibility of educating 5,000,000 | 
The breaths taken were as follows: At , Negro youth under the age of 19 years, | 
50 feet, 12; 40 feet, 28; 30 feet, 60; 20 | @ task far beyond the capacities of such 
feet, 45; 10 feet, 28. /a small.number. The lack of teachers | 


Negro students as compared with 17,680 


ants. 
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‘Navy Announces - § 


through the provision of stable annual} 


ments of the universities and colleges} the cruiser class to the , e 
jmaking up this survey amounted to} ter, flagship of the Special Service 
of 


; commanded by Rear Admiral J. R. 3 
| Blakely, attained the highest merit m 
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Awards to Vessels : 
For Gunnery Merit 


Ranking for Battle Efficiency 
And Standing in Engineer- 
ing Activities Are 
Also Issued. 


The award of the gunnery trophy in 
U. S. S. Roches- 


Squadron, and other awards, were an- 
nounced by the Department of the Navy 
on September 14, in a statement which 
follows in full text: 

U. S. S. Rochester (flagship of the 
Special Service Squadron) commanded 
by Captain Burreil C. Allen, and Cap- 
tain Harry A. Baldridge, has been 
awarded the battle efficiency pennant and 
the gunnery trophy in the cruiser class, 
for the year ending June 30, 1928. 

Light Cruiser Division Three (tem- 
porarily on duty with the Asiatic Fleet) 


battle efficiency during 1927-28 of any 
light cruiser division. 

Destroyer Squadron Twelve, Battle 
fleet, commanded by Captain Lewis 
Coxe, attained the highest merit in bat- 
tle efficiency of any destroyer squadron 
for the year ending June 30, 1928. 

Destroyer Division Thirty-one, battle 
fleet, commanded by Commander W. L. 
Calhoun, attained the highest merit in 
battle efficiency of any destroyer division 
for the year ending June 30, 1928. 

The U. S. S. Farragut has been 
awarded the battle efficiency pennant, 
destroyer class, for the year ending June 
30, 1928. The U. S. S. Zeilin, U. S. S. 
J. F. Burnes, and U. S. S. William Jones 
attained 95 per cent of the merit of the 
pennant winner. 

The following is tie standing of the 
highest vessels in the United States 
Navy in engineering in the transport 
class for the month of July, 1928: 
Salinas, Arctic, Chaumont, Bridge, 
Sirus, Brazos, Henderson, Vega, Gold 
Star, Kanawha. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
Friday, September 14, 1928. 


9:15 a. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, General Herbert M. Lord, 
called to discuss budget matters with 
the President. ‘ 

10:15 a. m.—Emile Countz, Republican 
National Committeeman from Louisiana, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 


| nounced. 


10:25 a. m.—The Postmaster General, 


Life Lines Used. 


and Switzerland. While principal do- 
mestic producers are reported behind on 
orders, American sales continue satis- 
factory and potential dealers outnumber 
available agencies. Newly announced 
American light models are attracting 
interest. 

The South African automotive trade 
is flourishing. e 

January-July receipts in Argentina of 
United States passenger cars (exclusive 
of cars of certain low-priced American 
producer) were 22,573, an increase of 
93 per cent over corresponding 1927 ar- 
rivals of 18,475. Imports of European 
cars: numbered 998, a decrease of nearly 
10 per cent. Trucks numbered 6,507, an 
increase of 72 per cent. European trucks 
decreased 13 per cent to 300. 
are considered normal for this season of 
the year, and the accessory business is 
better than for some years. 

Argentine automobile imports for 
eight months 1928 compared with same 
period for 1927 are as follows: Passenger 
cars from United States 33 percent gain, 
from Europe 7 per cent gain; trucks from 
United States 81 per cent gain, from 
Europe 13 per cent loss, all figures ex- 
cluding low-price American make. 

All Indian markets except motors are 
dull. 

Automotive imports in France so far 
this year exceed those for the corre- 


sponding 1927 period, while French ex-! 


ports have declined slightly. 


Few Students Pass 
Coast Guard Tests 


Only 60 Qualify for Appoint- 
ments as Cadets 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), Florida, has 
just been advised by the Navy Depart- 
ment of results of an examination of 
high school graduates for appointments 
as cadets with a view to becoming en- 
signs on graduation from the Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn. 
The information was transmitted to the 


Senator as the result of the latter’s in- | navigating lights, also for reading maps} learn to fly he is a poor risk, since he is 


quiries. The full text of the statement 
by Senator Fletcher follows: 

Replying to further inquiry made by 
me regarding examinations held last June 
for the purpose of securing high school 
graduates between 18 and 22 years of 
age for appointment as cadets to take a 
three-year course of free instructions at 
the United States Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn., and be commissioned 
ensigns upon graduation, Admiral F. C. 
Billard, Commandant of the Coast Guard 
Service, advised as follows: 

“Total number of applicants, 587; 
number of candidates authorized to take 
examination, 471; number of candidates 
who reported and took’ examination, 
346; number passing both mental and 
physical examination, 60; Florida candi- 
dates taking examination, 16; Florida 
candidates passing examination, 1; Texas 


Stocks| 


|the principle of which depends on the | 
| binocular parallellactic angle. 
| Essentially this apparatus is a box | 
open at the top and containing two | 
parallel rods one ¢.m. in diameter, one | 
of the roads being movable and the other | 
| fixed. There is a millimeter scale along-' 
| ae the slot in which the movable rod | 
slides in the floor of the box which is| 
‘in such manner as to preclude shadows. | 
| A window in front of the box, and aj 
| white background behind.allows the rods | 
|to be scen and adjusted by the subject ' 
who sits at a distance of 20 feet and! 
endeavors to replace the movable rod} 
jtoa point opposite the fixed one by man- | 
| ipulating cords. 
| Several trials are given and the re- 
sults in millimeters are averaged. A 
man with good eyes should be able to} 
adjust the rods within 25 millimeters. | 
Not only is this test reliable as a means 
| of determining the power of estimat- | 
| ing distance, but it is a valuable check 
;on the other ocular tests, and it has} 
been found that men with good eyes and | 
| good vision have no difficulty in passing , 
this test while those with ocular de-, 
fects cannot satisfactorily adjust the 
| rods. { 
| Goggles Cannot Correct 
All Defects in Sight 
It is sometimes asked why men with 


jhigh refractive errors and correspond- 
ingly poor vision correctible by glasses | 


| 


cannot be accepted for flying in the mili- | 
tary air service and permitted to fly with | 
corrective goggles. Many corrections} 
cannot be ground into the large curved 
jlenses of goggles. An insert to secure | 
| bifocal vision blurs a portion of the field | 
} and corrects vision only in a small por-| 
tion thereof. Not only is good central | 
vision necessary but a large field is also 
essential; blind angles woyld be disas- 
!trous. One cannot wear spectacles un- | 
der goggles. The latter are sufficiently 
uncomfortable even when well-fitting and 
properly adjusted. A leaky goggle is a 
|nuisance. It fogs up, blurs the caion'! 
and causes excessive lachrymation. | 
| Normal color vision is necessary in} 
order to recognize signal lights and; 


printed in colors and for recognizing fea- 
tures on the ground. As above said, a} 
| good field of vision is essential in order 
| that an aviator may see out of the cor- | 
ner of the eye. When making turns the} 
| pilot always looks around first as far 
;as his neck will permit and then turns 
his eyes still further. Collisions are | 
avoided in this manner. 

Normal hearing is required at orig- | 
inal examinations, but waivers for deaf- | 
ness are commonly granted to experi- 
enced pilots. Inflammatory processes of | 
{the upper respiratory passages and in} 


! 


| trepidation he managed to turn the ship! eae P 
| about and got back to the home field; tWO men in it each time. 


| ing evidences of nervous instability and 
| also in the hope of eventually being able 


a plane and let him either fly or die.| we ae ee ae cae All men making their escape had at- 
This was expensive and sometimes tragic,| the party got under pt = . + thes pataen | tached to them a life line which the 
but the survivors usually became bril-| ;, . t ow. hie ‘ N ee ¥: return! tender on the surface held, so that in 
liant aviators. ie 2 Pa acide: 30 on Navy Yard, ar-| case of an accident the men would not 
A French ace described to me his sen-! a yng Fo hos "33 . | be lost. Upon reaching the surface all 
sation on his first flight. He had had), ests on Deptem a ii, 1928: Ar-| men who had been exposed to pressure 
a few days ground schooling and pos- ao. ie og ae the Chief were placed in the decompression tank 
sessed unusual aptitude, as subsequently! fraj aval Operations to have the U. S. S. for safety purposes, so as to insure them 
proven. He stepped into the plane, the |/2con (submarine rescue vessel) made| against caisson disease. Nohe of the 
motor was started, and he took off across|2Vailable in the Chesapeake Bay for} men noticed any discomfort in using the 
the English Channel. The last words | Uther experiments on the device. The | apparatus. 
he heard were: “There goes another one| U- S. 8. Crilley has not sufficient air; These tests concluded the series of tests 
across the Atlantic.” The plane then | C@Pacity and equipment to work at, which have been conducted for the pur- 


seemed to plunge in all directions sand greater depths than those off Morgan-| pose of proving whether or not the ap- 
in his inexperience he naturally over-| 


town. On September 11 the Falcon ar-| paratus would function as it was de- 
controlled, making matters worse. Al-|1ived at Solomon’s Island, Md., and there} signed, that is, for the purpose of per- 
though a man of usual courage he was'| met the Crilley with the same personnel , mitting a man to rise from the depths 
afraid to attempt to turn around an4|0" board as before. All equipment i to the surface without injury. 
come back to shore but headed across | transferred to the Falcon and the Fal-! Further tests, to determine whether or 
the Channel toward England. He flew got under | way and anchored off! not men can’ flood compartments in sub- 
until the gas was almost half exhausted| Barron Island in the Chesapeake Bay,| marines and get from the inside of the 


and then having gained what he consid- where there is a depth of water rang-| compartment to the outside, to surround- | 
i ered 


sufficient altitude, with great! ing from 150 to 165 feet. / ing water, will be conducted at a later 
| The bell was lowered three times with’ time. 
One man was To date no definite steps have been 
without mishap. This was a severe test : : 
and present methods are rightly morc | tend the bell, to telephone and to return! with this apparatus. 
humane. to the surface inside the bell. The three, 
Je strive to improve; and, with this! men who escaped using the “lung” were | 
end in view, the School of Aviation! Lieutenant Momsen, Chief Torpedoman 
Medicine has been making strenuous ef-|Eiben and Torpedoman (first-class) 
forts to develop and standardize the|Kalonowski. Their three tenders were 
neuropsychie part of the examination.| Chief Torpedoman Hoy,. Torpedoman 
An intensive personality study is made} (first-class) Comski, and Pharmacist 
of every candidate with a view to elicit-| Mate John Linso, respectively. 
The times of rise were 8 minutes and 








to predetermine those individuals who 
have or have not especial aptitude for 
flying. It is hoped that sufficient data 
will ultimately be accumulated, studied, 
classified and correlated with actual per- 
formance in flying to enable flight sur- 
geons to say definitely in the majority) 
of cases which types will succeed gnd 
which will fail in the actual test of flying. 
At the present time it is too early oe 
to evaluate this work, and it can only}! Employment in industry throughout 
be stated that the intensive personality; the United States was generally satis- 
study frequently discovers cvidences of| factory in August, according to a state- 
potential or actual instability of the ner-| ment made public on September 14 by 
vous system which, when found and sub-| the Employment Service of the Depart- 
stantiated, constitute just grounds for re-| ment of Labor. Employment in virtually 
jection without further trial or expense./ all outdoor work increased, it was stated. 
Even though an unstable individual may| The statement, in full text, follows: 
e The industrial employment situation 
likely to break down under the stress of| existing throughout the country during 
military flying, especially during active! August was regarded as generally satis- 
operations, factory. Practically all outdoor activi- 
Experiments Made oe in volume, — many addi- 
ye ional workers were employed. Large 
With Aptitude Testers building programs are under way and in 
Certain physical tests involving psycho-| most localities the resident skilled build- 
logical elements are undergoing experi-, ing tradesmen were employed. Munici- 
mentation with a view to predetermining: pal improvements afforded employment 
aptitude for aviation. The O’Rourke: to a great many men. 


‘Employment Found 
To Be Satisfactory 


General Increase Reported in 
Outdoor Activities 


coordinator and the Thorme reaction 
time instruments seem to be the most 
promising of those under experimentation | 
in this country at the present time. These 


Road Construction. 
State and county road construction 
continued in large volume and addi- 
tional contracts were let in August, as- 


j the middle ear are aggravated by flying | instruments have self-recording attach-| suring employment during the early fall 


j is serious, 
|Many Teachers Declared 
'To Be Lacking in Training 


| A considerable proportion of the 


| teachers iY Negro schools are also re- 


| ported as being deficient in proper train- | 


‘ing. Many have not received more than 

elementary school preparation while the 
| training cf aJarge number of others has 
' been limited to one or two year’s work 
lin or graduation from high school. 
shortage prevails not only in the num- 
| ber of teachers, but also in their quality. 
| The solution of the problem is largely 
‘centered in higher education. 7° more 
|teachers adequately trained and pre- 
pared for the overwhelming undertaking 
|of educating 5,000,000 Negro bors and 
| girls are to be provided, the task must be 
' done in the institutions of higher learn- 
; ing. 


is dependent to a great degree upon his 
| training in the fields of agriculture, 
mechanie arts and crafts. While i,- 


to escape while the other’s duty was to taken to equip submarines in commission | 000,000 negroes own or operate farms. ' 
| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


there are 1,178, 


of the race engaged 


00 


Ai 


,Harry S. New, called to present some 
friends to the President. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
}met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, called to say good-bye to the 
President preparatory to leaving for his 
Utah home. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
| spondence. 


|= 


in ordinary farm labor. The lack of 
| training in: mechanic arts and crafts is 
indicated by the fact that only 56,000 
are skilled craftsmen as compared with 
1,371,000 pursuing uvskilled occupations 
or employed as day iaborers. 

All States have established land-grant 


| colleges offering courses in agriculture, 
The economic salvation of the Negro | 


mechanic arts and home economics. In 
these colleges members of the race may 
prepare themselves not only to become 
| teachers in these fields but also to en- 


and therefore are disqualifying at orig- | ments which by means of pens and trac-| months for the large number of work- 
inal examination. {ings not only leave a record in black} ers engaged. Agriclutural activities, 

Popular conception of the physical ex- | and white of the individual’s reaction| more particularly the harvesting of 
amination for flying formerly centered | time, both simple and selective, but they| crops, afforded employment to many 
around the Barany Chair. This chair is}¥ecord his errors as well. The results} men and women. A seasonal increase 


| 
| 


' 


candidates taking examination, 18; Texas| subsequently whenever indicated for | Warrant predictions as to the probable 
candidates passing examination, 1; allj| diagnostic purposes, but the inner ear is | value of such tests. Careful correlation 
States and the District of Columbia were | no longer considered to be the controlling | with actual flying performance and with 
represented in this examination, with the | factor in maintaining equilibrium, which | the causes of failure therein will be neces- 


‘still used at original examinations, and|thus far obtained are too meager | opeartions occurred in the fruit and 


vegetable canning factories, creating 
employment for many laborers previ- 
ously unemployed. 

With few exceptions the major indus- 


exception of Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 

“The State having the lowest percent- 
age of failures is difficult to arrive at, 
for the reason that in several of the 
States where one or more candidates 
took the examination all failed. The 
States of Vermont,and Oregon, however, 
had only one candidate each and they 
passed the examination. In the case of 
New York, 23 candidates took the exami- 
nation and 9 passed.” 


Governor for Panama 
Canal Zone Selected 


Colonel Harry Burgess, next in com- 
mand of the Panama Canal Zone to the 


Governor of the Panama Canal Zone, ; was stated officially on behalf of Presi- | 


Colonel M. L. Walker, will be appointed 


. * ~ , £ s 
must be considefed as a function of the! 52°) before final assessment can be made 


tries operated on satisfactory schedules. 


whole proprieceptive mechanism; namely, 
sensations received from the eyes, ears, 
deep muscles, viscera and skin, They 
cannot be considered independently but 
as an integrative whole. 

Rotation in the chair will bring out 
disturbances of the vestibular appara- 
‘tus, but there are other tests that will 
bring out this as well as disturbances of 
the other factors concerned in equili- 
brium. We know that vision is the prin- 
cipal factor in maintaining or regaining 
equilibrium while flying. No man can 
fly blidfolded for any length of time. 
There must be visual contact with the 


|Governor to succeed Governor Walker, 
|whose term expires in December. This 


| dent Coolidge on September 14, 


and the value of such tests determined. 
| In England the Reid apparatus has! 
| been intensively tried out and its results| 
are being applied in predicting aptitude 
jand “in checking progress durin flying 
|training. It promises to be of great 
| value, but research is still necessary be- 
fore it can be adopted as a basis of selec- 
tion for the flyer. However, there is re- 

orted an 80 per cent correlation between!| 
the findings of the research laboratory | 
and the findings of the instructors in a 
recent class. It has a self-recording de- 
j Vice, the records of which show perform- 
| ance on the machine and these records 
are compared with performance in fly- 
|ing. The elements of “improvability” in 
'an individual is given due weight, which! 
is as it should be. | 

To be continued in the issue of 


] September 17, 


The automobile factories and allied 
plants worked on_ high - production 
schedules and in some localities em- 
ployed additional labor. The iron and 
steel mills reported a high level of em- 
ployment. An increase in production 


and employment was reported in the} 


boot and shoe industry, more particu- 
larly noticeable in the New England dis- 
trict, where many factories that had 
been running on part-time schedules re- 
sumed full-time operations during the 
month. 7 

There was an increase in the demand 
for skilled mechanics for the metal and 
machine industries, and in some locali- 
ties a scarcity of skilled machine op- 
erators and tool and die makers was 
reported. Forces employed in the rail- 
road shops and on maintenance work 
were increased, 


| ‘Mild enanik for anybody 
... and yet they Satisfy * 


= cigarettes are mild... 
_4 hot strong o1 harsh. Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes have character... they are not 
insipid or tasteless. 

The tobaccos in Chesterfield cigarettes 


4 


are blended and cross-blended in a different 
way from other cigarettes, and the biend 
can’t be copied! 

They are MILD . . . yes, mild enough for 
anybody... and yet ... they SATISFY. 
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Deductions 


Partnership Not Required to Withhold Tax 


On Income of Nonresident Alien Partners 


Payments Represent 
Distribution of Profits 


Classification as Salaries Is 


Declared to Be Im- 
proper. 


BurReAv or INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’Ss MEMORANDUM 2467. 


The question submitted to the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
here was whether the inquiring company 
was required to withhold tax at the 
source on income of two of its non- 
resident alien partners. The business of 
the partnership was that of buying and 
selling cotton, and the two partners 
mentioned were carried on the books as 
receiving certain salaries. 

It was held by the General Counsel 
that these payments could not be re- 
garded as salaries for services and that, 
therefore, they must be held to repre- 
sent portions of the distributive profits 
of the partnership. The partnership, 
therefore, was not required to file the 
return form showing taxes withheld. 

Following is the full text of the mem- 
orandum opinion: i 

An opinion is requested regarding the 
protest of the M Company, a partner- 
ship, against a proposed assessment as 
withholding agent for two of its non- 
resident alien members. The facts dis- 
closed by the papers in the file are stated 
briefly as follows: 

The M Company is a_ partnership 
formed under the provisions of chapter 
1, title 102,’of the statutes of Texas, 
relative to the creation of limited part- 
nerships. The business of the partner- 
ship is that of buying and selling cot- 
ton. The bulk of the cotton purchased 
is sold to customers in foreign countries. 
Orders are secured by the nonresident 
alien members of the firm and by for- 
eign agents, such orders being trans- 
mitted by cable. Practically all 
cotton sold to foreign customers was 
sold under c. i. f. foreign port contracts. 


Contends Profit 
Is From Foreign Source 


The partnership contends that the 
profit made on all cotton sold to foreign 
customers is from sources without the 


are required to make and severally sign 
a certificate which shall contain: 

1. The name or firm under which the 
partnership is to be conducted. 

2. The general nature of the business 
intended to be transacted. 

3. The names of all the general and 
special partners interested therein, dis- 
tinguishing which are general and which 
are special, and their respective places 
of residence. 

4. The amount of capital each special 
partner shall have contributed to the 
common stock. 

5. The period at which the partnership 
is to commence and the period at which 
it is to terminate. 


Certificate Is Required 
For Forming Partnership 


Thi scertificate is required to be ac- 
knowledged and certified in the same 
manner as acknowledgment of convey- 
ances of land, and when so acknowledged 
and certified is required to be filed in 
the office of the clerk of the county 
court of the county in which the prin- 
cipal place of business of the partner- 
ship is to be situated, and recorded by 
the clerk. An affidavit is also required 
to be filed by one or more of the gen- 
eral partners stating that the sums 
specified in the certificate to have been 
contributed by each of the several part- 
ners to the common stock have been 
actually and in good faith paid in cash. 
The making, acknowledging, filing, and 


Title to Goods Passes 
At Time of Shipment 


Gain on Sale Is Held Therefore 
to Have Had Source in 
America. 


(251 Fed., 982; affirmed in 258 Fed., 
293), “The law is so framed as to deal 
with the gains and profits of a partner- 
ship as if they were the gains and profits 
of the individual partner.” Even if it 
were conceded, therefore, that partner- 
ship profits are determinable annual in- 
come, no withholding by the partnership 
would be required, since to do so would 
be virtually requiring a taxpayer to 
withhold from himself. 

It is therefore concluded that the M 
Company is not required to file Form | 


rae. & 


ranged to pay the freight 1 
particular contract differs from a c. i. f. 
sale only in requiring the seller to pay the 
freight. If it stopped there, and the New 
York statute were applieable, section 100(5) 
(sec, 19(5) of the sales act) might control; 
but it went on to require the buyer to take 
out marine insurance. This is the only dif- 
ference between it and a c. i. f. sale, and 
it seems to us immaterial. The controlling 
provisions as to intention to pass title is 
the same in each case, viz, that the owner 
takes out the insurance to protect his own 
goods, This particular contract requires 
the buyers to take out the insurance, and 
so shows the intention of the parties to 
pass the title to them. 

In Thames & Mersey Insurance Co. v. 
United States (237 U. S., 19, at page 
26) Mr. Justice Hughes refers to c. i. f. 
contracts as follows: 


The requirements of exportation are re- 
flected in the familiar “c. i, f.” contract 
(that is, at a price to cover cost, insurance, 
and freight), which has “its recognized 
; legal incidents, one of which is that the 
shipper fulfills his obligation when he has 
put the cargo on board and forwarded to 
the purchaser a bill of, lading and policy of 
insurance with a credit note for the freight, 
jas explained by Lord Blackburn in Ireland 
|v. Livingston.” (L. R. 5 H. L., 395, 406), 
Stroms Bruks Aktie Bolag v. Hutchison 
(1905) (A. C. 515, 528). See also Mee v. 
| MeNider (109 N. Y. 500). 
Two fairly recent cases have arisen in j 


Partnerships 


This 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED HeReIN, BEING 
PusuisHep WitHout Comment BY THE Unitep States Daity 


Estates 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: Business Expenses 


: Sharing of Profits: 


1918 and 1921 


Acts.—Where a corporation, in 1905, acquired a business, and in addition 
to the stock issued to the former owners it agreed to pay them:a certain 


amount of the net profits throughout 
deductible as ordinary and necessary 


its existence, such payments were not 
business expenses, nor does the fact 


that this deduction was disallowed carry with it the requirement of includ- 
ing the amount of such claimed deduction in invested capital—George La 


Monte and Son v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


peals.)—Yearly Index Page 1764, Col. 
WNERSHIP CERTIFICATES: 


Withholding of Tax at Source: 


(Board of Tax Ap- 
5 (Volume III.) 


1928 


Act.—Authorization granted for continued use of ownership certificates, 


form 1,000, revised March, 1926, and 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. (Mim. 3 
(Volume III.)* 


ARTNERSHIPS: Withholding of 
Art. 317, Reg. 65: 1924 Act—A 
nership under Texas statutes, is not 


form 1,001, revised August, 1923.— 
667.) —Yearly Index Page 1764, Col. 7 


Tax at Source: Nonresident Aliens: 
company, operating as a limited part- 
required to file form 1,042, reporting 


tax withheld from profits paid to its nonresident alien members which were 


derived from operation of the business in this country since the payments 


1042, reporting tax withheld from profits | connection with c. i, f. contracts and fur- 
paid to its nonresident alien members |nish persuasive authority that title to 
which were derived from the operation of |the goods sold under ¢, i. f. contracts 
its business in the United States, passes upon delivery of the goods to the 
carrier and tender of the documents. 

Payments to Partners ; These cases are Smith v. Marano (1920) 
Considered as Profits | (267 Penn., 107, 110 Atl., 94) and Smith 
In view of the acquiescence of the | ¥; Moschlades (1920) (183 N, Y. Sup., 
Commissioner in the decision of the 500). Each of these eee involved a 
Board of Tax Appeals in the appeal of jshipment of fish from Newfoundland. 
the executors of the estate of S. U. Til-; The preliminary negotiations by mail 
ton and appeal of Isaac P. Keeler (8 B. | and telegraph in each case consisted of 


to the nonresident members were not salaries for services rendered the 


| partnership, and, the business being 


| partnership, but were in effect portions of the distributive profits of the 


cotton brokerage, title to the cotton 


| passed to the vendor when the shipment was delivered to carriers at a 


|] port so that the income was from within the United States.—Bureau of 


Internal Revenue. 
ume III.) 


PAYMENT OF TAX: 


(G. C. M. 2467.)—Yearly Index Page 1764, Col. 1 (Vol- 


“Widow’s Allowance”; State Statutes: 1928 Act.— 


The widow’s allowance as provided for under the statutes of Missouri 
is debt due from the estate and not against the decedent.—Bureau of Inter- 


| nal Revenue. 


(I. T. 2430.) —Yearly Index Page 1764, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


T. A., 914 [Bulletin VII-21, 1]), the so- 


}a request on the part of the purchaser | 
|for quotations and a response by the 





the | 


called salaries paid to the nonresident 
alien members of the partnership cannot 
re considered compensation for services 


recording of the certificate and the filing 
of the affidavit are prerequisite to the 
formation of a limited partnership, and 
any false statement in the certificate or 
affidavit renders all persons interested 
a se liable as general | Since the law is so framed as to deal 
e The terms of the partnership agree pa ee og hy - ao 
s ~{nership as i ey were ains an 

ment are required to be published for at lseette. of the individual partners, the 
a suceeen Biter registration, in |nonresident alien roe a = be 
le ead Bt o itaxable on that portion o eir shares 
jcounty court shall designate, and if such | which is from sources without the United 
publication is not made the partnership | States. It is necessary to determine, 
is deemed general. |therefore, whether the profit derived 
The same formalities as to certificate, |from the sale of cotton to foreign cus- 
affidavit, and publication are required ; tomers is from sources within or with- 
with respect to every renewal or con- j out the United States. Section 217(e) 
tinuation of such partnership beyond the |of the Revenue Act of 1924 provides 


rendered the partnership, but must be 
|held to represent portions of the dis- 
|tributive profits of the partnership. 


Every alteration which is made in the |from the purchase of personal property 
|name of the partners, in the nature of ‘within and its sale without the United 
|the business, or in the capital or shares ; State. or from the purchase af personal 
‘thereof, or in any other matter specified | property without and its sales within 
in the original certificate is deemed a the United States, shall be treated as de- 





time originally fixed for its duration. |that “Gains, profits and income derived | 


seller quoting prices on the goods, c. i. f. | 
‘Philadelphia in the one case and c. i. f. | 
| New York in the other. These were fol- 
| lowed by orders for a specified quantity | 
|and quality of fish. | 
| The goods sold in _ both cases were | 
| shipped on the same boat, which was | 


Internal Revenue. 


) sunk by a German submarine about two 
idays after leaving the Newfoundland | 
{port. In both cases the Smith company | 
|paid for the customary marine insurance | 
jon the goods shipped and paid the 
‘freight charges to their destination. The 
|bill of lading was taken to the order | 
|of the shipper but was indorsed in blank | 
}and with a draft on the purchaser was | 
{transmitted together with the policy of 
jinsurance to a bank for collection at the | 
|destination. In both cases the purchaser | 
|refused to accept the draft and suit was | 
brought by the seller for the amount of | APPEALS. 
i the draft. | The sole question for decision in these 
In the Marano case it was held that | appeals which were consolidated as in- 


SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
Nos. 10115 AND 21531. Boarp or Tax 


GeorGe LA Monte AND Son v. CoMMIs- | 


|the defendant was liable for the pur- 


United States and that the portion of 


'chase price, as the delivery to the car- 


such profits distributable to its non- 
resident alien members is not taxable in 
their hands. It has determined the 
amount of the profits from sources with- 
out the United States by prorating the 
total profits on a basis of bales soid to 
customers without the United States to 
total bales sold. . 

The collector considers that the entire 
profit of the partnership is income from 
sources within the United States and 
therefore that the M Company has con- 
trol of income from sources within the 
United States, determinable in 1924 and 
payable to two nonresident aliens at the 
diseretion of the managing partner and 
that. tax should have been withheld un- 
der the provisions of section 221 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924. He recommends 
that the company be assessed in accord- 
ance with Form 1042, prepared by a 
deputy collector of his district under 
authority of section 3176 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

The attorney for the partnership ob- 
jects to the collector’s recommendations. 
He refers to the provisions of sections 
217 and 218 of the Revenue Act of 1924 
and certain articles of the regulations is- 
sued thereunder. He submits that a 
partnership is recognized by the law and 
regulations merely as a medium through 
which the individual receives income, 
each partner being liable for tax on his 
distributive share directly and without 
the intervention of the partnership; that 
@ nonresident alien individual is taxed 
on income received as his distributive 
share of the partnership of which he is 
a member just as he is taxed on any 
other income received by him; that a 
nonresident alien member is liable to tax 
upon such portion of his distributive 
share as may have been derived from 


sources within the United~States and is | 
not to be taxed on that portion derived | 


from sources without the United States; 
that the partnership of which E and B 
(nonresident aliens) are members, in 
purchasing cotton in the United States 
and selling it to customers without the 


United States, was acting merely as the | 


agents of E and B, respectively, with 
precisely the same effect so far as the 
revenue laws are concerned as if the 
services had been rendered by any other 
agent employed by them. 

An opinion is requested on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Whether the M Company is a lim- 
ited partnership under the laws of the 
State of Texas, and whether it is a part- 
nership or corporation within the mean- 
ing of section 2 of the Revenue Act of 
1924. ; 

2. Whether the M Company is re- 
quired to file Form 1042 reporting tax 
withheld from profits paid to its non- 
resident alien members which were de- 
rived from the operation of its business 
in the United States. 

3. Whether the salary paid by the M 
Company to those two nonresident alien 
members is subject to income tax. 


Place of Passage 
Of Title Is in Issue 


4. Does title pass on the M Company’s 
shipment of goods to foreign lands in 
the United States or in the foreign 
countries ? 

5. Does the method employed by the 
M Company in prorating profits in ratio 
to sales in determining domestic and 
‘foreign gain sufficiently identify such 
gain for income tax purposes? 

The Texas statutes, title 102, chapter 
1, authorize the creation of limited 
partnerships for the transaction of any 
mercantile, mechanical, manufacturing, 
or other business, except banking or in- 
surance, by two or more persons. Such 
partnerships may consist of one or more 
persons called “general partners,” who 
shall be jointly and severally responsible 
as general partners are by law, and of 
one or more persons who shall con- 
tribute in actual cash payments a spe- 
cific sum as capital to the common stock, 
who are called “special partners” and 
whe are not liable for the debts of the 

rtnership beyond the fund contributed 
by him or them to the capital. The 
general partners only are authorized to 
transact business, and sign for the part- 
nership, and bind the same. Y 

Persons forming such a partnership 


(i 


|dissolution of the partnership. 


Suits by and against the partnership 
jmay be brought and conducted by and 
against the general partners in the same 
manner as if there were no special 
| partners. | 

The copy of the memorandum of 
jagreement entered into between the 
‘partners gives the names and addresses 
|of the general and special partners, de- 
iclares that they have joined as general 
jand special partners in the formation of 
{a limited partnership in accordance with 
‘the provisions of chapter 1, title 102, 
jof the Revised Statutes of the State of 
| Texas, under a certificate executed by 
them for that purpose and filed in the 
loffice of the clerk of the County Court 
| of , Texas, and that such partner- | 
jship is to be conducted under the name | 
;of the M Company. The amounts con- | 
tributed by both general and _ special | 
|partners are set forth, and it is stated | 
;that all such amounts have been fully | 
|paid up in cash, 

The certificate provides that the part- | 
nership is to commence , 1924, and | 
{to continue for a period of — 


shall otherwise direct, A shall be thej| 
managing partner, with authority to| 
|transact all business of the partnership. | 
| The partners mutually agree that such | 
}of the partners, general and special, 
‘shall be employed in the conduct of the 
|business of the partnership and devote 
|their time and attention thereto shall | 
receive reasonable compensation for 
their services, to be fixed and determined 
from time to time by the managing | 
partner. 


‘Profits Distributed 
Among All Partners 


The agreement also provides that at | 
| the close of each fiscal year, after such | 
‘compensation to the partners, together | 
|with all other éxpenses of the business, 
|shall have been paid or provided for, the 
|profits, if any, remaining from the con- 
duct of the business shall be distributed 
‘among all of the partners, both general 
land special alike, pro rata in proportion 
{to the amount contributed by each to the 
{common stock of the partnership, pro- 
|vided that the partnership may, at the 
‘discretion of the managing partner, re- 
tain in the treasury as surplus a part or 
|all of such profits if in the opinion of 
the managing partner the best interests 
jof the partnership will be subserved 
‘thereby. The balance of the agreement 
| relates to the method of distribution in 
}ease of liquidation. 

| In the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary it is assumed that all of the 
requirements relative to the filing of an 
affidavit and publication have been com- 
plied with by the M Company in accord- 
lanes with the terms of the law. It is 
ithe opinion of this office, therefore, that 
ithe M Company is a limited partnership 
under the Texas statutes. It is also the 
opinion of this office that a limited part- 
nership formed under the Texas statutes 
is of the type described in article 1505 
iof Regulations 65, and is to be treated 
as a partnership for income tax pur- 
poses. 

The nature of the income subject to 
| withholding, under the provision of sec- 
tion 221, is interest, rent, salaries, 
wages, premiums, annuities, compensa- 
tions, remunerations, emoluments, or 
other fixed or determinable annual or 
periodical income. Withholding is only 
required when such income is paid to a 
nonresident ‘alien individual and at the 
rate in force at the time of payment. 

The enumeration of various items of 
income subject to withholding and the 
use of the expression “or other fixed or 
determinable annual or periodical in- 
come” plainly indicate the type of in- 
come that is subject to withholding. 
Partnership profits are clearly not of the 
type enumerated. While the profits of 
each year are. required to be determined 
under the income tax laws, such deter- 
mination cannot be made prior to the 
close of the taxable year in which they 
arose, and the partners may or may not 
withdraw their shares after such deter- 
mination. 

Furthermore, as was said by the dis- 
trict court in United States v. Coulby 





+ and-or 


rived entirely from sources within the 
country in which sold.” If the sale of 
the cotton took place in the United 
States, the profit is from sources within 
the United States: 

The copies of the cables exchanged 
between the M Company and its foreign 
representative and foreign customers 
and the letters’ of confirmation indicate 
that the cotton was sold under ordinary 
c. i. f. (named foreign port) contracts 
and c. & f. (named foreign port) buyer’s 
insurance contracts. There were no spe- 
cial provisions in the contracts of sale 


{between the M Company and its foreign 


customers which would indicate any dif- 
ferent intention as to when property in 


|the cotton was to pass than is present in 
{the usual contracts of such types. 


Types of Contracts 
Of Sale Defined 


These two types of contracts of sales! 


are defined in the American foreign 


December, 1919, at a conference partici- 
pated in by committees representing the 


years | jeading commercial bodies in the United ‘ which became what is known as 
from that date, and that unless and un-| States. These definitions of export quo-| contract, which is a well-known form of 
til a majority of the general partners | tations were made with the purpose of |shipping contract, and means that the | 


inducing sellers to express with greater 
accuracy than had often been the case 
their meaning of offers and contracts to 
sell goods for export. The two types of 


defined as follows: 

The seller may be ready to go further 
than the delivery of his goods upon the 
overseas vessel and be willing to pay trans- 
portation to a foreign point of delivery. In 
this case, the proper term is: “C. & F. 
(named foreign port).” Under this quota- 
tion, seller must— 

(1) Make freight contract and pay trans- 
portation charges sufficient to carry goods 
to agreed destination; 


(2) Deliver to buyer or his agent clean |and customarily issued in the trade, and | an outcome of the ensuing negotiatons 


bills of lading to the agreed destination; 

(3) Be responsible for loss and-or dam- 
age until goods have been delivered along- 
side the ship and clean ocean bill of lading 
obtained (seller is not responsible for de- 
livery of goods at destination). 

Buyer must—(1) Be responsible for loss 
damage thereafter and must take 
out all necessary insurance; 

(2) Handle all subsequent movement of 
the goods; 

(3) Take delivery and pay costs of dis- 
charge, lighterage, and landing at foreign 


‘port of destination in accordance with bill 


of lading clauses; 

(4) Pay foreign customs duties and wharf- 
age charges, if any. 

The seller may desire to quote a price 
covering the cost of the goods, the marine 
insurance on the goods, and all transporta- 
tion charges to the foreign point of de- 
livery. In this case, the proper term is: 
“C. I. F. (mamed foreign port).” Under 
this quotation, seller must— 

(1) Make freight contract and pay freight 
charges sufficient to carry goods to agreed 
destination; 

(2) Take out and 
rine insurance; 

(3) Deliver to buyer or his agent clean 
bills of ladiag to the agreed destination, 
and insurance policy and-or negotiable in- 
surance certificate; 

(4) Be responsible for loss and-or dam- 
age until goods have been delivered along- 
side the ship, and clean ocean bill of lading 
and insurance policy and-or negotiable in- 
surance certificate have been delivered to 
the buyer, or his agent. (Seller is not re- 
sponsible for the delivery of goods at des- 
tination, nor for payment by the under- 
writers of insurance claims.) 

(5) Provide war risk insurance, where 
necessary, for buyer’s account. 

Buyer must—(1) Be responsible for loss 
and-or damage thereafter, and must make 
all claims to which he may be entitled under 
the insurance directly on the underwriters; 

(2) Take delivery and pay costs of dis- 
charge, lighterage, and landing at foreign 
port of destination in accordance with bill 
of lading clauses; 

(3) Pay foreign customs duties and wharf- 
age charges, if any. 


Title Held to Pass 


At Time of Shipment 

In Hans Maersk (266 Fed. 806), it was 
held with respect to c. and f. contracts: 

The contract of sale merely required (the 
seller) to ship (the goods to New York) by 
steamer in the last half of August and to 
give credit for the freight. It was ac. and 
f. contract; that is, the freight to New York 
was included in the price. Had insurance 
also been included, the contract would have 
been the ordinary c. i. f., which vests title 
in the purc®aser when the seller has shipped 
the goods, secured the insurance, and ar- 


pay for necessary ma- 


rier was a delivery to the defendant. 
|No perticular emphasis was laid on the 
‘question of delivery of shipping docu- 
|ments, it appearing that they were actu- 
‘ally tendered to the defendant with a 
sight draft for the amount due_ the 
| plaintiff. 

; This decision quotes what Mr. Justice 
| Hughes said with respect to c. i. f. con- 
itracts in Thames & Mersey Insurance 
'Co. v. United States, supra. In this case 
jit was argued that it was the intention 
;of the parties that the property in the 
{goods should not pass to the buyer until 
{delivery to him at Philadelphia. The 
‘court held that if the price had not in- 
|cluded insurance this might have been 
; true, but reading the contract as a whole, 
as it must be read with the item for 


insurance included in it, a different in- | 


tention on the part of the buyer is dis- 
closed. 


In the New York case, Smith v. 


: >: |Moscahlades, after recitimg what passed | 
ltrade definitions which were adopted in | petween g I 


the purchaser and the seller, 
|the court stated: 


| “This consummated the 


| purchaser pays a fixed price, for which 
the seller furnishes the goods and pays 
the freight and insurance to the point 
of delivery, and that all risk, while the 


aS | contracts used by the M Company are | goods are in transit, are for the account 


of the buyer. 


erner Assumes 
Risk After Shipment 


“Under such contracts the seller ful- 
fills al! of his obligations by putting the 
| saree on board and forwarding to the 


purchaser a bill of lading and a policy | 


,of insurance of the kind then current 


;if the goods had not been paid for in 
‘advance it was customary to present a 
draft for the purchase price, accom- 
panied by the bill of lading and policy 
of insurance and a credit slip for the 
insurance and freight, if not actually 
‘paid for by the shipper, which docu- 
ments were to be delivered to the pur- 
chaser on his paying the draft, and the 
insurance is for the protection of the 
;purchaser, who assumes all risks after 
jthe goods have been placed on board; 
and this constitutes a delivery by the 
seller under such a contract, and title 
thereupon passes to the buyer, even 
| though it be stated in the contract that 
'delivery was to be made at the point of 
destination. (Citing Thames & Mersey 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., v. United States, 
237 U. S., 19; Mee v. McNider, 39 Hun, 
345, affirmed 109 N. Y., 500, 17 N. E., 
1424; Ireland v. Livingston, L. R. 5 H. L., 
395, and other cases.)” 

The rules laid down in these decisions 
;and in others cited make it clear that 
| under ac. i. f. (named foreign port) 
jcontract and a c. and f. (named foreign 
|port) buyer’s insurance contract, prop- 
erty in goods passes upon delivery to the 
carrier and the forwarding of the neces- 
sary documents to the buyer and the 
‘risks are on the buyer from that time. 

In a case where the subject’ of sale 
was goods produced without the United 
States and sold to customers within the 
United States under ec. i. f. (New York) 
contracts, it was held that as title to the 
goods passed to_ the purchasers upon 
shipment on board vessels at the foreign 
port, the profit was not from sources 
within the United States. (I. T. 1569, 
C. B. II-1, page 126.) 

It is the opinion of this office, there- 
fore, in answer to the fourth question, 
that inasmuch as title to the cotton sold 
to foreign customers passed from the M 
Company upon delivery of the cotton to 
carriers at a port in the United States 
and the forwarding of the necessary 
documents to the buyer, the sales were 
made in the United States and profits 
from such sales were from sources 
within the United States. . 

As under the terms of the sales made 
by the M Company title to all of the cot- 
ton sold to foreign customers passed in 
the United States upon delivery of the 
cotton to the carrier and the forwarding 
of the necessary documents to the buyer, 
there are no profits from foreign sources 
and it is unnecessary to. answer the 
fifth question, 


contract, | 
ae. if. 


volving the same point was whether 
|certain payments made pursuant to con- 
;tractual obligation in connection with 
|the purchase of a corporation were de- 
| ductible as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. In event it were found! 
that they were not such expenditures, | 
‘as ruled by the Commissioner of Inter- 
|nal Revenue, then the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals was asked to say whether they 
| were required to be included in invested 
|capital. The Board found the expenses | 
| were not for services and not for other | 
jordinary business expenses and there-| 
ifore disallowed them, ruling also that | 
jthe mere fact of the disallowance of the; 
|deduction by the Commission did not 
!necessitate inclusion of the amounts in 
the invested capital of the concern. 

Henry P. Molloy, for the taxpayer; 
Benton Baker, for the Commissioner. 

Following are the findings of fact and} 
{the full text of the opinion: 

Petitioner is a New Jersey corporation 
with its principal office at New York, 
| New York, and is engaged in the manu- | 
| facture and sale of safety paper. It was} 
‘ee known as the Kingsland Paper | 
Mills. 


| Decision Reached 
To Effect Merger 


Prior to 1904, George La Monte and 
Son, a New York corporation, and the 
| Kingsland Paper Mills, a New Jersey 
| corporation, were separately engaged in 
; the manufacture of safety paper. They 
iss competitors. The La Monte con- 








cern had been in business since about 
1850, when George La Monte had origi- 
nated the safety paper. The Kingsland 
corporation started in business a good 
|many years later and manufactured a 
paper known as “Bankers’ Safety Paper.” 

In 1904 the proposition was conceived 
| to merge the two corporations. Pending 


the products of hoth corporations were 
| handled from their joint account during 
| a period of about one year by the “Hudson 
| Trading Company.” In January, 1905, the 
| stockholders of George La Monte and Son! 
were George La Monte and his son, 
George M. La Monte, and the stockhold- 
ers of the Kingsland Paper Mills were 
John Howe, W. L. Sergeant and Thomas 
J. O'Neil. 

The merger agreement was entered 
into January 30, 1905 and the assets were 
transferred to petitioner by the following 
conveyance: ’ 

“This agreement made this 1st day of 
February in the year 1905 by and be- 
tween George La Monte & Son a corpora- 
tion of the State of New York, party 
of the first part and George La Monte 

& Son, a corporation of the State of New 





Jersey party of the second part. Wit- 
nesseth the parties of the first part for 
and in consideration of the issue of cer- 
tain stock of the party of the second 
part consisting of $125,000, common 
stock and $42,800 special stock to George 
La Monte, and George M. La Monte and 
the making of a certain agreement by 
second party with said persons do hereby 
sell, convey and assign to the second 
party the entire manufacturing plant of 
the first party, including all its machin- 
ery, fixtures, trade marks, designs, good 
will of the safety and other paper busi- 
ness, now owned and carried on by first 
party, interest in leases, and contracts 
and estate and generally all property of 
whatever kind and nature now owned by 
the said party herein except merchan- 
dise, cash bills and notes, outstanding 
acocunts for merchandise.” 

The capital stock was issued by peti- 
tioner as follows: Common Stock: To 
George La Monte and George M. La 
Monte, 1,500 shares; William L. Sergeant, 
500 shares; Thomas J. O’Neill, 500 
shares; John Howe, 500 shares; total, 
3,000 shares. So-called Special Stock: To 
George La Monte, 143 shares; Caroline 
La Monte (his daughter), 148 shares; 


428 shares. 

The common stock is still held 50 
per cent by the La Monte family and 
50 per cent by the group of Sergeant, 
O’Neill and Howe, 

At a stockholders’ meeting on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1905, the following directors 
were elected: George La Monte, George 
M. La Monte, C. B. La Monte, William | 
L. Sergeant, Thomas J. O’Neill, and 
John Howe. 


| of 8 per cent per annum quarterly be- | 


George M. La Monte, 142 shares; reed 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


‘Deduction of Special Payments on Stock 
As Necessary Business Expenses Denied 


| Board of Tax Appeals Also Holds Disallowance Does Not 
Require Inclusion of Amounts in Invested Capital. 


At a directors’ meeting on February | 
the following officers | 


6, 1905, 
elected: President, George M. La Monte; 
Vice President, George La Monte; Sec- 
retary, Thomas J. O’Neill; Treasurer, 
William L. Sergeant; 
John Howe. 

Included in the revised by-laws of pe- 
titioner which were adopted at the 
stockholders’ meeting on February 6, 
1905, were the following provisions: ! 

“The total amount of the capital stock 
of this company is $342,800. The num- 
ber of shares is 3,428. The par value is 
$100. Of this amount $42,800 shall be 
special stock and the balance common 
stock. Said special stock shall entitle 
holders to receive in each year a dividend 


Superintendent, 


fore any dividend shall be set apart or 
paid on the general or common stock. | 

“This said dividend to be paid only out; 
of 12% per cent of the net profits of 
the company, and if 12% per cent of the 
net profits in any year or period of 
dividends shall not be sufficient to pay 
8 per cent per annum’ on this special ! 
stock then such dividend shall be paid 
thereon as 12% per cent of the net 
profits of a year or period of payment 
of dividends will suffice to pay. 

“Holders of special stock shall have! 
no power to vote nor shall they be en- 
titled to notice of any meeting of stock- 
holders of the company. They shall not 
be entitled to share in the distribution 
of the assets of this company in the! 
event of the dissolution or other termina- 
tion of this company, and shall have no 
right whatever except to receive divi- 
dends as herein provided.” 

Prior to the death of George La Monte, 
the remainders of the one-eighth shares 
of the net profits, after deducting the 
distributions to the holders of the spe- 
cial stock, were, by agreement between | 
George M. and George La Monte, paid} 
by petitioner, two-thirds thereof to 
George La Monte and one-third to George 
M. La Monte. | 


La Monte Family Retained 


Proprietary Interests 

The La Monte family always retained 
the proprietary interests in the agree- 
ment of February 6, 1905. The respec- 
tive interests therein have been the sub- 
ject of transfers from time to time be- 
tween members of the family by will 
or agreements, without relation to the 
individual holdings of the special stock. 
The following agreement was executed: ' 

Whereas, an agreement dated February | 
6, 1905, was heretofore made by and be-| 
tween George La Monte & Son, a New Jer- | 
sey corporation, as party of the first part | 
(hereinafter called the “Company”) and: 
the undersigned, George La Monte and| 
George M. La Monte, as parties of the sec- 
ond part, in and by wnich said company 
agreed that it would pay to the under- 
signed, their representatives and assigns, | 
during the existence of said company, a 
sum equal to twelve and one-half per cent 
(12% per cent) of the net profits of said 
company, less-the amount paid on its spe- 
cial stock; and 

Whereas, said special stock consists of 
four hundred and twenty-eight (428) 
shares of the par value of $100 each, and 
has been and is owned and held as follows: 
George La Monte one hundred and forty- 
three (143) shares, George M. LaMonte one 
hundred and forty-two (142) shares, and 
Caroline B. La Monte one hundred and 
forty-three (143) shares; and 

Whereas, under the by-laws of said com- 
pany said special stock is entitled to divi- 
dends at the rate of eight per cent (8%) 
per annum; and 

Whereas, it was and is the understand- 
ing of the undersigned, that all amounts 
paid to the undersigned under said agree- 
ment of February 6, 1905, over and above 
the dividends on the special stock held by 








' 





| 


the proportion of two-thirds (2/3) to said 
George La Monte and one-third (1/3) to 
said George M. La Monte. 

Now, therefore, tnis agreement wit- 
nesseth, that for and in consideration of 
the premises and of the sum of one dollar 
by each of the parties to the other in hand 
paid, the receipt of which is hereby ac- 
knowledged, the parties hereto do hereby 
agree to and do ratify and confirm the 
aforesaid understanding. : 

It has been the settled. practice of 
the petitioner for a great many years 
to charge to profit and loss account the 
payments made in accordance with the 


agreement of February 6, 1905. Subse-' 


quent to December 31, 1909, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the peti- 
tioner: 

“Resolved, That the profits of the 
business of the company for the six 
months ending December 31, 1909, with- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


them, should be divided between them E 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
ieee 


Promulgated September 14, 1928. 

O. N. Townsend, Harriet R. Burton, 
Mary T. Brown, Rufus C. Burton v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 19960. 

Decedent was an accommodation 
endorser of certain notes secured by 
second mortgage on property of the 
maker. After decedent’s death these 
were paid by his executor with es- 
tate funds, the notes being taken 
over and thereafter treated as an 
asset of the estate and no deduction 
taken on account of the expenditure 
in determining the gross estate for 
Federal tax purposes. In 1918 the 
administration of the estate was con- 
cluded and title to the notes in ques- 
tion taken by petitioners as distribu- 
tees. In 1919, the maker of the 
notes having died, his estate was 
administered and its only asset, the 
property covered by the second 
mortgage securing the notes, was 
sold at foreclosure for less than the 
amount of the first mortgage. Held, 
that any loss to petitioners as a re- 
sult of the happenings in 1919 must 
be measured by the value of the 
notes at the time distributed to them 
in 1918, and, there being no proof of 
such value, no deduction, either as a 
loss or as a bad debt, can be allowed. 

This proceeding involves defi- 
ciencies in income taxes asserted by 
respondent against petitioners for 
years and in amounts as follows: O. 
N. Townsend, 1920, $42,096.27; 1921, 
$14,904.16; 1922, $710.85. 

John H. Flach v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 12809. 

A man and a woman, not husband 
and wife, contributed in approxi- 
mately equal proportions to the pur- 
chase of real estate in California, 
and erected buildings thereon. Later 
they intermarried and some years 
thereafter they sold the property at 
a profit. Held, this was not com- 
munity property under the Cali- 
fornia law. 


Taxation Certificates 


For Owners Approved 


Revenue Bureau Grants Au- 
thority for Continued 
Use. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
3667. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
granted authorization for the continued 
use of the present type of ownership cer- 
tificates, Form 1000, revised March, 1926, 
and Form 1001, revised August, 1923, 
according to announcement just made by 
the Bureau. The announcement, desig- 
nated as Mim. 367, follows in full text: 

Ownership certificates, Form 1000, 
which was revised in June, 1928, super- 
sedes Form 1000, revised March, 1926, 
and Form 1001, which was revised in 


MIM. 


| July, 1928, supersedes Form 1001, revised 


August, 1923. The latest revised forms 
should, of course be used whenever prac- 
ticable. In order to allow a reasonable 
time for the distribution of the latest re- 
vised forms, Form 1000, revised March, 
1926, and Form 1001, revised August, 
1928, will be accepted with respect to in- 
terest due and prior to December 
31, 1928. 

Collectors should satisfy themselves 
that they have a sufficient supply of the 
new forms ir/ order to meet anticipated 
demands, and where the supply is not 
deemed sufficient requisition should be 
made without delay for such additional 
quantity as may be necessary. Collec- 
tors are requested to disseminate this 
information throughout their districts as 
quickly as possible. , 

Corespondence in regard to the pro- 
cedure outlined herein should refer to the 
number of this mimeograph and to the 
symbols IT:E:RR. 


Rules on Allowance 


To Widows Clarified 


Missouri Charge Held to Be 
Debt Against Decedent’s Estate. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 

Tax UNIT 2430. 

The Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, holds that the “widow’s 
allowance” provided for under the laws 
of Missouri is not debt from the decedent 
under Revised Statutes, but is a debt 
against the decedent’s estate. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of memorandum: 

The “widow’s allowance” provided for 
under the laws of the State of Missouri 
(Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1919, sec- 
tions 105 to 109) is not a debt due from 
a decedent within the meaning of sec- 
tion 3466 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, but is a charge against 
the decedent’s estate created by the law 
of the State, and takes priority in pay- 
ment over Federal taxes. 


Hearings on Tax Appeals 
To Be Held at Birmingham 


Announcement of a series of hearings 
on tax cases to be ‘held at Birmingham, 
Ala., from September 17 to 21, has just 
been made by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
The hearings will be conducted by S. L. 
Trussell, as Division 6 of the Board, and 
will be held in the Court of Appeals 
Room, Federal Building. Following is 
the list of the titles and docket numbers 
and the dates on which the hearings will 


be heard: 
September 17, 1928. 
9160, S. G. Swain. 
14143, Frank M. Moody. 
13606, Birmingham Clay Products Come 


pany. 
September 18, 1928. 
13354, John W. Altman. 
11179, J. M. Steverson. 

September 19, 1928. 

West Huntsville Cotton Mille. 

D. Lee Edmundson. 
September 20, 1928. 

R. B. Tinsley. 

E. M. Elliott. 

Estate J. S. Dowdell. 

September 21, 1928. \ 
Andalusia Turpentine Company. 
Archibald Sherrod, 

Henry Lambert Sherrod. 
Rogers-Talty Coal Company. 


18741, 
17827, 


14675, 
16693, 
26448, 


18770, 
22267, 
22258, 
15242, 


‘> 
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Farm Cooperatives 


Featured Woolen Markets During August In € 


ains in Popularity Trading at Boston Reported to Be Irregular; Prices of 


e Than 250,000 Served 
y Joint Enterprises Dur- 
ing 1927, Survey 
Indicates. 


Price declines or unsettled conditions 
featured the principal woolen markets 
during August, according to a statement 
on the world wool situation made pub- 
lic September 13 by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Prospects for the new wool clip. the 
: - | Bureau stated, continue to indicate a 
feeds a emerereere Of Sipe slight increase over last season in the 
Ei a , most important wool exporting coun- 
n large-scale associations, which are | tries. The statement follows in full text: 
ions of State farm bureaus, are buy-| Prices on most grades of wool on the 
ertilizers, feeds, seeds, spraying ma-;| Boston market were steady to slightly 
Is, and other supplies for farmers] lower in the latter part of August than 
linois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Ten-| at the same time in July. 
ee, Louisiana, Alabama, West Vir-| tendency may be partly accounted for by 
h and Maryland. the lower prices prevailing at ye 
ksociations affiliated with the farm-| Ing Sales 0 e new season in sydney. 
union movement have been active as| During the last week of August demand 
e-scale purchasing agencies in sev- improved on the Boston market and a 
of the States west of the Missi-| firmer tendency was evident, particularly 
i River. The Farmers’ Union State | 02 medium lines. : 
ange, Omaha, Nebr., served many | At Bradford the prices of tops and 
aska farmers in 1927, transacting, yarns declined during August. Consider- 
mess to the amount of $1,600,000. able unemployment continues to be re- 
x large-scale purchasing associations ported in the British woo] textile indus- 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ated with marketing associations try. In Germany the worsted yarn in-/ 


dustries showed some slackening during 

- ~~ ie cile Gee tar vais of August and unfilled orders were below 

p t ay $17,000 000. The Fruit those of last year, but manufactures of 

cone? Rawal Co affiliated with: the knitting yarn were well occupied. The 

Satis Drak: Growers’ Bechéuse, Los _ — in France was quiet during 
eles, provides the box-shook and | * Sateen 


. . Prospects for the new wool clip con- 
r supplies required by the 200 pack-| tinue to indicate a slight increase over 
houses, also fertilizers, spraying ma- 


A last season in the most important wool 
pls, and orchard supplies for many exporting countries. 
e members of the local associations. - 


s of 7 supply oar for 1927| Trading Irregular 
e more than iy \ le 
e purchasing department of the On Boston Market 

d O’Lakes Creameries (Inc.), Minne- Trading in wool during the month of 
is, handles the supplies required by! August was very spotty on almost all 


local creameries which sell their out- | 
through the central organization. | 
s business for the last fiscal year | 
more than $1,500,000. 


ew Reports Begun | 
On Cotton Markets 





place Weekly Service of Bul-! 
letins on Quotations. 


new market news service published | 
| 


he Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
es the place of the cotton quotations 
vice bulletins which were issued 
kly at certain field offices of the Divi- 


of Cotton Marketing, it was stated} 
tember 14 by the Department of Agri-| 


ure. The full text of the statement 
lows: 
he Cotton Quotations Service bulle- 
s which have been issued weekly at; 
ain field offices of the Division of 
ton Marketing of the Bureau of Agri-| 
ural Economics have been discontin- 
on August 27. In their place a new 
ice has been inaugurated. The new 
ject differs from the former one prin- 
ally in that it views the cotton mar- 
of the world as interrelated and} 
Hertakes to visualize market condi- 
$s more comprehensively. 
Certain Features Continued. 
he old project concerned itself rather 
h reporting local conditions in mar- 
's and sections of the Cotton Belt ad- 
ent to the points where the bulletins, 
re issued. The dissemination of offi- 
quotations, grade differences, and 
ple premiums, which was a feature of 
former service of value to all groups 
rested in the commodity, will be con-! 
red. 
Inder the new plan telegraphic re- | 
'ts as of each Friday are received in | 
shington regularly each Saturday | 
rning from the division’s own repre- | 
tatives at Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, | 
., Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., 
1 Houston, Tex., and from special cor- 
pondents at Boston and New Bed- 
d, Mass., and Greenwood, Miss. These 
egrams contain up-to-the-hour infor- 
tion on the state of the demand for 
rious grades and staples of cotton; 
nlities in supply and qualities sought; 
sis prises, grade differences and 
ple premiums, fixations, and other | 





tors of importance. Similar prompt | 
ormation is received at the same time 
m the principal European markets by | 
ble. 


Data Assembled. 


he data thus assembled in Washing- 

are carefully reviewed, when the 
bre vital features are consolidated in 
eekly review, which is telegraphed to 
b field officers on Saturday morning. 
the field offices it is mimeographed 
d mailed so that it may reach almost 
wry corner of the Cotton Belt early 
bnday morning.. For those who desire } 
the weekly review is supplemented by 
sheet of grade differences as quoted 
the 10 designated markets, which is 
Itigraphed at Atlanta, and by a sheet 
quotations of staple premiums prevail- 
> at markets throughout the belt. 

. M. Agelasto is leader of the proj- 
. In charge of the field offices are J. 
Martin at Charlotte, George A. Dun-; 
in at Atlanta, and Ben I. Busby at; 
pmphis. Cooperative arrangements 
ve been made with the State Depart- 
pnt of Agriculture of Texas and the 
late Board of Agriculture of Oklahoma 
t dissemination of the weekly review 
San Antonio and Oklahoma City. 





arge Olive Harvest 
Predicted in Tuseany | 


The approacmhing harvest of olives in| 
scany, Italy, the money crop of the dis- | 
if, is expected to be particularly large, | 
rring unforeseen climatic conditions, 
cording to a report from the Vice Con- 
1 at Leghorn, David H. Buffman, made 
blic by the Department of Commerce | 
ptember 14. The report follows in full | 
xt: 
Conservative estimates place the com- 
g 1928 yield at 50 per cent over that} 
ran average year and considerably in | 
cess of that for the preceding year. ' 
During the flowering stage of the olive 
op, growers, olive oil manufactures and | 
Sap stated that if favorable weather | 
aditions could be had during the summer 


of the principal grades of domestic wools, | 


according to R. L. Burrus of the Boston 


wool office of the Bureau of Agricul-| 
A few grades were} 
moved at times in very good bulk, but | 
| taking the month as a whole, demand 


tural Economics. 


and prices were more or less uncertain. 


On some grades, prices have declined | 


moderately while on other grades they 


| have remained fairly steady. The lack 


of a general demand and the easier 
prices in Australia at the opening series 


| of the new season have been factors con- 


tributing to the decline of the fine terri- 
tory wools. Demand showed an expand- 
ing tendency during the last week in 
August and, on medium lines particu- 
larly, prices showed a firmer tendency. 

Ohio and similar 64s and finer De- 
laines were quiet during the greater 
part of the month. There was fair but 
spotty demand during the early part of 
August and occasional sales were scat- 
tered along during the remainder of the 
month with offerings of this type very 
slow at the close. Prices were steady 
throughout the month at 48-49 cents, in 
the grease. 


strengthening tendency at the opening 
of the month as a result of a spurt of 


|limited duration. At the start of the 


movement, 50 cents in the grease, was 
being paid and 51 cents was paid a lit- 
tle later. Demand slackened during the 
middle ‘of the month and thereafter only 


| occasional sales were closed mostly at 
50 cents. The strength of the position of | 


58s, 60s wools was indicated by the 
promptness with which prices strength- 
ened under a moderate demand and the 
comparative firmness of prices during 
the later period of quietness and un- 
certainty in the market generally. 
Medium grade fleeces were slow and 
prices were easy at the beginning of 
August. Quotations stiffened, however, 


as inquiry developed; and sales were | 


again being closed at slightly under the 
peak prices asked earlier in the summer. 
Fleeces of 56s quality out of Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and bright Missouri lines moved in 
moderate quantities during the middle 


| part of the month at 54-55 cents, in the 
| grease, for strictly combing staple. The 
!48s, 50s quality of similar lines and 


staple brought 53-54 cents during this 
new movement. Toward the close of the 
month, trade slackened on 56s but con- 
tinued to expand on 48s, 50s with quota- 
tions steady on the former grade while 


|the 48s, 50s strengthened. The prevail- 


ing quotation on 48s, 50s, Ohio strictly 


|combing, at the end of August was 54 


cents, in the grease, and other bright 


| fleeces of similar grade were held at 
ithe same figure although not readily 


salable at the advanced quotations. 


Demand Broadens 
For Territory Wools 
Territory wools of 58s, 60s and the 


The easier | 





| of the month. 


| during the past month i n 
| about steady. The 56s strictly combing 


Tops and Yarns Drop at Bradford. 


scoured basis, with demand remaining 
slow. é 
Territory 58s, 60s, strictly combing 
staple, continued one of the strongest 
and most active lines of domestic wools 
during the month of August. Prices 
eased slightly toward the end of the 
month when the attention of buyers was 
directed more largely to the fine origina! 
bag wools and to quarter bloods. The 
easing, however, has been very moderate. 
The various classes of 58s, 60s Ter- 
ritory wools are quoted at the close of 
August at $1.07@1.10 for strictly comb- 
ing, $1.02@1.05 for French combing and 
$.97@1.00 for clothing, scoured basis. 
These ranges are about 2-3 cents lower 


‘Decline Estimated 


onsumption of 
Cotton in Nation 


Bureau of Census Also: Re- 
ports Decrease in Number 
Of Spindles Active 
In August. 


The United States consumed, during | 
August, 526,729 bales of cotton as com- 
pared with 634,520 in August 1927, the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce stated September 14, 

Cotton spindles active during August! 
numbered 28,243,508 as against 32,292,- 
404 in that month last year, the Bureau 
said. New England States accounted for 


than at the beginning of the month. | most of the decrease, the spindles active 


While trading was spotty on the me- 
dium qualities, some fairly large blocks 
of 56s, 50s, 48s grades of Territory 
wools have been taken off the market 
Prices remained 


sold at $1.00@1.05 while the 48s, 50s, 
strictly combing, sold in the range 93@ 
98 cents, scoured basis. During the last 
10 days of the month, the demand for 
48s, 50s showed a decided improvement. 
Sales became more general and prices 
began to stiffen as some of the houses 
had sold a large portion of their offer- 
ings. 

Tonas wools were spotty with most 
of the activity on the shorter staple. 
Sizable quantities of the eight months 
staple were taken over by mills at $1.00 
@1.02, scoured basis. The 12 months 
staple was quiet during the greater part 
Some small quantities 


| were reported sold at $1.12@1.15, scoured 





j low ratios of imports to 


finer qualities were fairly active and} 


comprised the bulk of the trading in 
western grown lines, during the early 
part of August. Later in the month, de- 
mand broadened and sizable weights of 
the medium grades were taken out of 
the market. A slightly lower price level 
has been established with the easing 


; mostly on the % blood and finer graded 


wools. 

The bulk of the business on the finer 
territory wools consisted of the original 
bag lines of principally 64s, 60s and 58s. 
Some of these lines from the Territory 
section have an edge of 56s grade but 
the New Mexican wools are of mostly 


| 60s and finer qualities. The prices have 


been fairly steady on the original bag 


; wools. The wools available at $1.00-1.03, | 


scoured basis, were the most active, 
while occasional sales were closed at 
$1.05-1.07 and even at $1.10 when the 
lots ‘included some very good combing 
staple. ; 

Graded 64s and finer Territories were 
very spotty and prices showed an easing 
tendency during the latter part of the 
month. French combing staple of this 
grade had a broader outlet than the 
strictly combing staple, but prices were 
slightly lower than at the beginning of 
the.month. At the close of the month, 
strictly combing Territory was quoted 
at $1.10@1.15, French combing at $1.05 
@1.08 and__clothing at __$1.00@1.03, 


tent to prevent a large crop, it is be- 
lieved. 

The olive fly, which in previous years 
has often had a detrimental influence on 
olive growth, is reported to have been kept 
well in hand this year and no apprecia- 
bly losses in this respect’ are anticipated. 

Prospects for a large olive crop for 


onthe of final growth, a crop could be; the coming harvest are reported to be 
ically expected that would exceed espcially applicable to the celebrated 
ers within the past 50 years in any} Lucca region, it being stated by those 
art of Italy; but an almost complete | in close touch with the situation that the 
ck of rainfall during the months of} quality of the fruit this year is particu- 
ne and July, coupled with excessive; larly fine and that the branches are 
at, caused a falling of the fruit and | heavy with fruit, not having suffered to 
stroyed hopes of realizinb an extra-| any apprecable extent from insect rav- 
dinary yield, but not to a sufficient ex- | ages or the protracted dry spell. 


| 


basis, for the choicest lots. Average 
staple of a full year’s growth was re- 
ported sold in fair quantities at $1.08@ 
1.10, scoured basis. 

The feature of the month in spot for- 
eign wools has been the sale of a num- 
ber of offerings for export. The sales 
for export were largely of Merino wools. 
A few small offerings of crossbred wools 
were turned over to domestic mill ac- 
counts. The opening sales in Australia 
have attracted considerable attention 
from dealers and brokers operating in 
this market. The decline at Sydney has 
projected some uncertainty into the price 
situation since the style of wools offered 
at this series is particularly adapted to 
the Continent and Japan, whose support | 
has been a large factor in maintaining 
world market prices during the past 
year or more. Observers report that the 
present Sydney offerings carrying more 
or less defect are quoted at levels above | 
the parity of domestic wool prices. 

A fair demand for woolen wools among 
a limited number of mills held prices 
steady during the early part of August. 
Slackening demand was responsible for 





some easing later in the month. At the | 


close of the month demand was fair on 


' medium pulled wools and trade was ex- 
Half blood, 58s, 60s fleeces showed a | 


panding on fine Territory scoured wools 
but the finer pulled wools were very 
draggy with prices easy. 
were fairly active with prices steady. 
Other grades of noils were slow. 

The tops market was very much un- 
settled during the greater 
August. 


Hine noils j United States 


part of meypt ...............00002 17, 
The drop in prices on the new! peru 862 4783 | 


there being 9,220,152 as compared with | 


13,164,900 in August 1927. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

August report of cotton consumed, on 
hand, imported and exported, in running 
bales, counting round as half bales, ex- 
cept foreign, which is estimated in 500 
pound bales: 

Cotton (bales) consumed during August: 
1927 1928 
464,530 403,888 | 
141,976 102,643 
28,014 20,193 
634,526 526,729 


Cotton States .... 
New Eng. States .. 
All other 
United States 
Included abov 
Egyptian 
Other foreign 
Amer.-Egyptian 
Not included: 
Linters 76,210 68,165 
Cotton consumed during 12 months end- 
ing July 31: 
Cotton States ......... 
New Eng. States . 
All other 
United States 
Included above: 
Egyptian ... ; 
Other foreign 
Amer.-Egyptian 
Not included: 
Linters 806,083 757,400 
Cotton on hand August 31 in consuming 
establishments (bales): 


22,469 18,594 
7,009 5,992 | 
1,057 1,132 


5,193,500 
1,674,772 

321,313 
. 7,189,585 


5,113,999 
1,435,947 

282,743 
6,832,689 


239,768 
69,693 
19,669 


216,758 
80,686 
15,315 


1927 1928 
670,421 428,605 
378,686 304,790 
71,677 48,673 
. 1,120,784 782,068 


Cotton States 

New Eng. States ... 
Other States .......... 
United States 


Included above: 
Egyptian 46,986 
Other foreign , 29,672 
Amer.-Egyptian ‘ J 2,778 
Not included above: 
Linters 172,222 132,897 


Cotton on hand August 31 in public stor- 
age and at compresses: 
Cotton States 
New Eng. States ... 
Other States 
United States 
Included above: 
Egyptian 
Other foreign ....... ; 
Amer.-Egyptian .. ‘ 
Not included above: 
Linters ‘ 44,667 38,091 
Cotton spindles active during August: 
Cotton States 17,661,066 17,723,122 
New Eng. States 13,164,900 . 9,220,152 
All other 1,466,438 1,300,234 
32,292,404 28,243,508 


(500-pound 


1,866,166 
90,307 
216,472 

. 2,172,945 


1,088,949 
77,210 
22,702 

1,188,861 


13,745 
7,430 15,990 
2,067 1,940 


Imports of foreign cotton 

| bales): 

August 
1927. 
16,452 


season’s lines of staple cloth was rather | China .. . S62 1,497 | 
unexpected and caused spinners to hesi- | Mexico | 


Bids submitted | 


tate in placing orders. | 


British India (RUE Se a +14 8 5,205 


were several cents a pound under quota- | A! other .. 2... ...eeeeee es vee 104 | 


tions by topmakers. For a time, top- 
makers refused to meet the offers of 
business from the spinners toward the 
close of the month, orders of sizable 
quantity on 64s tops were accepted at a 
material decline from prices auoted at! 
the beginning of August. The short 
staple 64s, combed dry, which topmakers 
were quoting firmly at $1.87%4-1.40 
early in the 
1.87%. The Bradford combed 64s top | 
in oil sold at $1.35-1.37. Quotations on | 
the medium and lower grades of tops | 
were .about steady with demand irregu- | 
lar and limited. ' 

Prices of domestic wool, at Boston de- | 
clined one to three cents, scoured basis, | 
during the past month. Quotations at 
the end of the month, however, were | 
firm. | 

Domestic imports of combing and; 
clothing wool are now turning upward, | 
the total for July being 4,271,000 pounds 
as against 3,467,000 for July, 1927, and 
an average of 4,841,000 pounds for July, 
1923-27. During the past five years low 
prices of wool have been associated with 


(combing and clothing with seasonal 
movements eliminated) and high alana 
have occurred with imports relatively 


has not been accompanied by a rise in the 
imports consumption ratio which may 


be in part due to the contrast in domestic | 


demand condition with that abroad. 
Consumption of combing and clothing 

wool in July by reporting mills was 

somewhat less than last year, being 28,- 


631,000 pounds as compared with 30,303,- | 229: 


000 pounds in July, 1927, and an average 
for July, 1923-27 of 30,539,000 pounds. 
There was also a decline of about a 
million pounds from June. 
past five years July has declined from 
June three times and risen twice. 
Business in the Bradford wool tops 
market was slow the last of August with 
a weakening in prices, due partly to the 
decline in wool at the Sydney Sales, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received by the 
Foreign Service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics from Consul Thomp- 


consumption | United Kingdom 


- ; . | Other Europe 
high in proportion to consumption. I) Japan ;........ 


the past year a continuous rise in prices | All other 


RE so s'xts gon cadens 1 5c Oe 28,041 | 


12 Months end- } 
ing July 31 
1928. 1927. ; 
201,856 231,767 | 
Sis:s a wre wis s1Serb 6-00 ds Se 20,877 
62,888 33,466 
. 22,844 93,272 
18,892 


Pert, ... 
China 
Mexico 5 dincapene 
British India 


month, sold at $1.524,- | All other 656 2,709 


Total . ...-. 838,226 400,983 | 


Exports of domestic cotton and linters | 
(running bales, see note for linters): 
August 
1928. 1927, 
33,378 44,562 | 
29,901 47,152 
27,057 21,384 
44,845 85,211 ! 
69,339 108,104 
33,935 14,139 
21,034 19,759 


259,489 


United Kingdom 
France : 

Italy . Eres 
EN 85.406 oe ven) 
Other Europe ....... 
Japan ; 

RENE i nliscae cicsns 


340,311 


12 Months ending - 
July 31 
1928. 
. 1,480,539 
895,682 
. 690,095 
. .2,093,849 
1,233,472 
959,474 
430,066 


Total 


France 
Italy . 
Germany 
1,442,625 
1,615,755 


862,539 


11,183,938 | 
bales of 


POD ic nie 89 3-0R ass 7,733,177 
Note.—Figures include 6,862 


| linters exported during August in 1928 and 


18,391 bales in 1927 and 193,232 bales for 
the 12 months ended Jply 31 in 1928 and 
257,324 bales in 1927. he distribution for | 
August, 1928, follows: United Kingdom, 
2 Spain, 100; France, 779: Germany, 
3,142; Belgium, 1,356; Italy, 93; Canada, 
1,161; Mexico, 2. 


The estimated world production of 


During the! commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 


| grown in 1927, as compiled from various 
| Sources is 23,204,000 bales, counting 
American in running bales and foreign 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the 
consumption of cotton (exclusive of lint- 
ers in the United States) for the year 
ended July 31, 1927, was approximately 
25,869,000 bales. The total number of 
spinning cotton spindles, both active and 


son. Demand for piece goods is also! idle, is about 165,000,000. 


weaker, and mills were working only four 
days a week, 

_ Consul Thompson reports little activity 
in the Bradford wool industry the latter 


part of August, on account of the bank | 


holidays which began on August 18. 
Prices of tops and yarn at the end of 


Little Activity Is Noted 


Little business was transacted in the 


August were generally below those a} Bradford market, according to a state- 


month ago. 

Bradford conditioning house Yeturns 
for the month of July showed a total of 
5,500,000 pounds, a decrease of more 
than 1,500,000 pounds from July, 1927, 
and was lower than in any month during 
the past two years. The decline was due 


ment on a 


Thompson made public September 14 by 
the Department of Agriculture which fol- | 
lows in full text: 

Little business has been transacted in| 
the Bradford market for tops and yarn} 


to depression in the local industry as | the past week and prices are easier, The 


well as a decrease in foreign trade, 

Statistics on unemployment in the 
wool textile industry issued by the Min- 
istry of Labor shows a_ considerable 
amount of\.unemployment during July, 
In an area comprising Bradford, Hud- 
dersfield and four other districts, all of 
which employ 145,000 operatives, 11 per 
cent of the wage earners were reported 
as without employment. The largest 
amount of unemployment was in the 
worsted weaving section. - 

Exports of wool manufactures from 


average of 64’s tops was $1.014 against 
| $1.044 two weeks ago, the forward quota- 
tions on 48-50’s tops were 2 cents be- 
low those of a month ago. Competition 
for business has caused price-cutting in 
the yarn market. Demand in the cloth} 
trade is improving. 





In Bradford Wool Market ! 


cablegram from Consul: 





the United Kingdom in July were above 
‘July a year ago, our index based on| 
| official trade returns was 112.6 for July | 
as‘ compared with 103.3 for June, and 
106.2 for July, 1927. 


invex 1765) 


Wool Cotton 


in St. Paul ¢¢¢ 
Edward F. Flynn 


Great Northern Railway Company 


«kes The United States Daily because the important business 
facts of the day are so readily found in it. 


The Great Northern Railway Company dates back to 1857 
when the State of Minnesota granted the charter to the Minnesota 
and Pacific Railway, a road that was shortly after taken over by 
the St. Paul and Pacific Railway. Ten miles of actual railroad 
were then built between St. Paul and St. Anthony, now Minneap- 
olis, upon which the first service in the Northwest was established 


in 1862. 


Mr. James J. Hill and a group of associates began reorganization 
of the St. Paul and Pacific in 1875, which was then in the hands 
of receivers, into the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway. 
Under Mr. Hill’s management, this new road developed rapidly, 
in spite of the lack of aid from the Government, which was then 
considered so necessary to the construction of new lines. The rails 
reached central Montana by 1888, and five years later, the Rockies 
had been crossed through the elusive Marias Pass and extended 
from the Twin Cities to Puget Sound. During this latter period, 
the Great Northern Railway Company was formed. 


The Great Northern today ranks among the leading railroads 
of the United States. Its financial condition is sound, there being 
approximately $250,000,000 worth of stock outstanding, on 
which dividends have been paid continuously since 1881, a record 
exceeded only by five other United States roads. Against this 
there are bonds totaling $235,000,000, exclusive of the $106,- 
000,000 worth sold to pay for a half interest in the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railway. The Great Northern now represents 
an investment of approximately $750,000,000 and it operates 
8,312 miles of line covering a territory that extends from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific Ocean. 


The main line of this system is marked by easy grades and low 
mountain crossings, only 5,213 feet in the Rockies and 2,883 feet 
in the Cascades, and to adequately handle the transportation needs 
of the country traversed by these main and branch lines, the Great 
Northern keeps in service over 1,200 locomotives, 1,200 passenger 
cars and approximately 55,000 freight cars. Its freight service 
varies from the branch line way freight to the fast through freights 
operating between the Twin Cities and Puget Sound. The service 
in the passenger field ranges from short haul transportation by 
bus, operated by a subsidiary company, to a series of fine trains, 
culminating in the Oriental Limited, one of the country’s out- 
standing transcontinental trains. 


When you consider that more than 31,000 people 
of large income and high purchasing power read 
this paper regularly, you realize its strength as an 
advertising medium. 
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Belgium Increases 
Its Import Trade 
In Crude Rubber 


Crude Stocks in_ London al 


End of August Are Shown 
To Have Been 33,000 
Long Tons. 


| 
\ 
| 
' 


{ 


London crude rubber stocks amounted 


to 33,000 long tons at the end of August, | 
according to an authorized summary of| 
reports, received by the rubber areeel 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce from its 
abroad and made public Septem 
the Department of Commerce. 
mary follows in full text: 

London stocks on August 31 ‘were 
about 33,000 short tons. Malayan ship- 
ments increased from 22,930 tons In June 
to 30,405 in July, in order to take ad-, 
vantage of the lower export duty effec-; 
tive July 1. 

Malayan stocks of prepared rubber on: 
estates of over 100 acres, about two-| 
thirds of the area bearing, in Malaya,| 
and in the hands of dealers in the re-| 
striction area at the end of July te 
62,721 tons as compared with 58, 
at the close of June. Of this total the 
dealers held 9,055 tons as agai 
tons on June 30, The increase on estates 
is indicative of the rubber accumulating| 
in the restriction area aS A result of pro-} 
duction im excess of export allowances. 
Gross exports in August were 35,593; 
tons and imports were 15,114 tons, of} 
which 11,688 tons were wet rubber, indi-| 
cating a well-maintained Dutch native, 
production. ; 

The minimum price at which Malayan 


at 
representatives ' 


ber 14 by! 
The sum- 
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Train Control 


‘Wholesalers in Canada Show Heavy Trade; ‘Roads Voluntarilv 
| Conditions Unchanged in United Kingdom 


‘High Level of Production in France Is.Recorded in Re- 


view of World Business Situation. 


Wholesale trade in Canada exceeds 
that for the corresponding period in 
1927, with the best prospects for fall and 
winter business in years, the Department 
of Commerce announced on September 


14 in its weekly review of world trade!demand after the summer dullness is | 
conditions. Industry in the United King- | 
dom shows no indication of improvement, | 


it was said. The Department reports 
that production in the basic industries 
of France continues at a high level. The 
review follows in full text: 

Argentina: General business for the 
week ending September 7 was good, and, 
owing to countrywide rains, crop pros- 


pects continue to be favorable. This sea- | 
son’s sugar crop is officially estimated | 
jin Argentina at 415,000 tons, or about 


5,000 tons larger than that of last sea- 
son, 
uary 1 to September 


7, 1928, show an 


increase of 10 per cent, as compared ' 
lwitih the same period of the previous 


year. 
Automobile and truck imports, ex- 


cluding a well known make of American 


totaled small ear, during the first eight months: tant a ; 
327! of 1928 show an increase of 33 per cent | Japan and South America but exports 


and 81 per cent, respectively, in the case 


nst 13,536, of the United States and an increase of | ceased. 


7 per cent and a decrease of 15 per cent, 
respectively, in the case of Europe over 
the same months of 1927. August lia- 
bilitis in failures amounted to 5,600,000 
paper pesos, a decrease of 4,400,000 
paper pesos from July. 

Australia: Improvement was indicated 
in business conditions throughout Aus- 
tralia during the week ended September 
5, due largely to easier money and the 


Customs house receipts from Jan- | 


yubber exports would be dutiable may) opening of spring, though rain is needed. | 
be changed November 1 when the old) The Federal Treasurer stated _ in his 
sliding scale becomes effective again. The} budget speech that the clouds of depres- | 
probable eventual scale would be 1)2 per sion seem to be disappearing and a slight | 
cent when the price Was 30 cents, Straits| surplus of revenue over expenditures | 
or over, and another scale of 1 per cent! can be hoped for in the coming year, 
when the price was u% <r 30 cents. Un-| without additional taxation. 

der the sliding scale in effect prior to| : 
restriction, rubber exports would be free Foreign Exchange 
of duty when the price averaged below 


(conditions favorable to the further de 
velopment of industry and trade and 
jabundant credit facilities are available. 
Stocks of merchandise generally are low 
and a_ satisfactory seasonal revival of 


now taking place. 

The Government is providing for. the 
future growth of business by including in 
the budget proposals for 1929 larger ap- 
| propriations for improving the economic 
‘equipment of the country. An important 
feature of its program for public works 
is the increased utilization of deliveries 
in kind from Germany. In spite of the 
improvement in industrial] activity, con- 
ditions in the coal industry are still far 
from satisfactory. 


Market in France 
For Tron and Steel Is Good 


The iron and steel market is good, and 
the rolling mills have ample forward 
bookings. Long term engagements are 
jnot desired owing to a fear of increases 
‘in costs of production. Rather impor- 
orders have been received from 
to North America have practically 
Domestic consumption of both 
| pig iron and stecl is increasing. Ma- 
chinery sales are improving and the out- 
| look is excellent. Imports of automobiles 
|for the first half of the year showed an 
j increase. In the textile industries con- 
; ditions are calm, 
‘chemical industry remains good and 
greater activity is expected. Other in- 
|dustries are generally satisfactory. 

Germany: The month of August was 
marked by a slackness in German in- 
dustry and trade which is partly seasonal 
and partly a reflection of the less satis- 
factory business 
developed in recent months, 
ion is not uniformly 


The situa- 
unfavorable, 


however, as certain industries, especially | 


chemicals, iron and steel, are maintain- 
ing a high level of production and sales. 
The prospect of a good harvest has re- 


The situation in the} 


Oil . 


Installing Devices | 
For Train Control 


| 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
‘ber 14 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No, 21315, Akin. Gasoline Co,, of Talsa 
vy, Chicago Great Western Railroad et al. 
Seeks reasonable rates on gasoline in tank 
cars from Okemah, Okla., to Winthrop, 
Minn. Claims reparation of $88.34. aba 

No. 2 6. Kentucky Independent Oil Co., 
ut Codngeon, Ry. y. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of $531.79 
on various shipments of gasoline from 


Automatic Systems Now Op- 
erate on Total of 19,703 

Miles of Main 
Tracks. 


o eugene 

[Continued from Page 1.) 
cidents due to human failures falls into 
two divisions: corporation responsibility | Kgngas, Oklahoma.and Texas to Central 
and employ responsibility. The corpo-! Covington, Ky. 
jration must carefully select its employes,; No, 21317. Graver Corporation, of East 
give them adequate instruction, train] Chicago, Ind. v. Southern Railway et .. 
them, provide proper working conditions| Asks Commission to prescribe ee 
;and equipment, and maintain a high’ rates on tanks a a Claims 
jstandard of discipline. Further, to fully re een nacrac bdne paabacitirste 
jmeet its responsibility, it must provide | * No. 21918. Wallace Barnes Co., of Bristol, 
|such devices as are practicable and rea-| conn. y. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
| sonable to check human _fallibility.! Railroad. Claims reparation on 114 carloads 
;As against this, the employe must rec-| of hot rolled —. -” eae 
} ant a . am sh shea, " hillipsde . L, to Forrestville, ‘ 
ognize his moral responsibility, talks | PaBlipedase. ite Tiafhe Association, of 
proper rest, and so conduct himself! ‘o- : ~ Chi >. Rock Islind & 
within. the limits of the term “good! ulsa, Okla. vy. icago, § 


i ; | Pacific Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
ol keep mentally and phys- : on on iron and steel articles originating 
cally % 


; er lat St. Louis, Mo., and points based thereon, 
| Failures resulting in accidents charge-| fabricated at Tulsa into tanks and other 
lable to the inanimate element may be} material and shipped to Oklahoma destina- 
structural, as rok t, f ».| tions. i 
structural, as a broken part, or func _ esas. Conte’ (ik: Chander 42 
i Commerce Freight Traftic ee a v. 
! eoLsts ‘ ‘ e ; Boston & Maine Railroad. Requests Com- 
| Structural reliability lies in the direc- | alan to order establishment of reason- 


| tion of scientific specifications, careful se-! able rates on various commodities between 

\lection of materials, good workmanship,| Concord and Boston, Mass. Claims repara- 

|consistent tests and intelligent ins .| tien, oes 

' tion —— — ! No. 21320. Sub New England = 
, i : | Leag c ; ot al. v. Boston & Maine 
For protection from functional or me-| League. of Boston et al. v. Go 


i i : | Railroad et al. Ask Commission to re- 
chanical failures reliance must be placed | quire establishment of reasonable rates on 


upon correct design, proper manufac- | transportation of property between all 
turing methods, careful workmanship! points in New England Zone A. 
and inspection, and eternal vigilance inj No. 21321. Salina, Kans., Chamber of 


Vi 


| tional, as a failure of mechanism to op- 
jerate as intended. 


9° 
“ 


| 


Commerce et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 


conditions that have} 


25 cents Straits per pound. 
Australian imports of crude 
July amounted to 591 tons. any’s 
net rubber imports in July totaled 3,587 
tons. Canadian imports of crude rubber 
in July amounted to 2,692 tons worth) 
$1,370,218. Netherland East Indies ex-| 
ported 24,592 tons of rubber in July. 
Belgium rubber imports during the first | 
half of 1928 amounted to 4,645 tons and 
reexports 510 metric tons, making the, 
net imports 4,135 metric tons, an increase 


over the corresponding period of 1927. { 


rubber in 
Germany’s 


Names of Ships Changed 
By American Export Lines, 


The United States Shipping Board has 
just authorized changes in the names of, 
45 steamhsips operated in export serv-| 
{ces by the American Export Lines. The: 
statement issued by the Board follows in) 
full text: 

Approval of the Shipping Board for 
the change in name of 15 steamers of 
the American Export Lines, which oper-} 
ates cargo services between North At-! 
lantic ports of the United States and 
ports of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, has been given at a meeting of the! 
Board. | 

The Export Line is assigning names} 
with the prefix “EX” to all its steamers. 
The ships whose names were changed | 
are as follows: 

Blair to Exchange; Blue Triangle to 
Exmouth; City of St. Joseph to Extavia; 
Clontarf to Exermont; Coeur d’Alene to 
Examelia: Corson to Exiria; Half Moon 
to Exanthia; Liberty Land to Excellency; 
Luxpalile to Excello; Ossa to Exbrook; 
Sangamon to Exton; Saucon to Exhibi- 
tor; Saugus to Exminister; Sinsinawa 
to Examiner; Winona to Exchester. 


Radio Service With London | 
Is Proposed by Finland 


The central chamber of commerce of 
Helsingfors, Finland. has submitted a pe- 
tition to the Council of State urging the 
necessity for radio communication with 
England for the extension of trade con- 
nections, ‘the Commercial Attache at 
Helsingiors, Frederick B. Lyon, informs 
the Department of Commerce. 

The report made public September 
13, follows in full text: 

With reference to a proposal to the 
Ministry of Communications by the post 
and telegraph administration for the ex- 
tension of Helsingfors radio station suf- 
ficiently to improve radio telegraphic 
connections abroad, the chamber of com- 
merce considers that steps should be: 
taken for the installation of the above 
mentioned mercantile radio communica- | 
tion with London. | 

The London Chamber of Commerce is 
going to make a similar proposal to the 
British Government, it is believed. | 


New ‘Fariffs Applied 


On Imported Articles 


Customs Court Lowers Rates on 
Cotton Cloth and Golf Bags. 


New York, Sept. 14.—The duty on col-! 
“ved raffia mats is fixed in favor of the 
Government in a decision by the United 
States Customs Court, overruling a pro- 
test filed im the name of the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co., of New Orleans, These 
mats, are held by Judge Weller to have 
been correctly taxed at 40 per cent ad} 
valorem, under paragraph 1439, Act 
of 1922. (Protests No. 199545-G-8379.) 

Classification of Anatolian and other 
mats is settled in favor of R. R. Macy 
& Co., N. Tadross & Co., Inc., et al. Duty! 
is fixed at 30 per cent under paragraph 
1117. (Protests Nos. 276761-G-10051, 
etc.) 


Steady in Brazil 


Brazil: Foreign exchange throughout 
the week ending September 6 was steady 
in spite of the fact that offerings of ex- 
port bills were small. The coffee market 
was firm but not active. The law 
thorizing the issuance of highway bonds 
has been passed and it is rumored that 


a foreign loan of $20,000,000, secured | 
by these bonds, has already been negoti-| 
The tariff bill which is before the 


ated. 
Senate Committee is expected to be re- 
ported to the floor of 
September 21 and among other things it 
is believed in Brazil that it will provide 


|for an increase in the duties levied on} 


imports of gasoline and textiles. 
British Malaya: 
continued quiet. 
with some anxiety, is manifested in busi- 
ness circles concerning possible devel- 
opments after the first of November, 
when restriction on rubber export from 
the British areas will be announced. 
Canada: 


mains good for all sections of the Do- 
minion and distinctly above average. 
Tourists are still a contributing factor 
of importance in increased retail sales 
in the eastern provinces, but the gen- 
eral tone of industry and the heavy 


‘volume of construction predicate an_in-| 


creased local consumption. In the west,, Mexican Business 
the reported satisfactory progress of the! 


harvest continues to bear out the best 
prospects for fall and winter trade in 
some years. 

Wholesalers generally, report a 
heavier volume of orders than last year, 
and retail lines, such as dry goods, are 
beginning to feel the seasonal demand. 
Collections are slow im the prairie prov- 
‘ces, but this is a normal development, 
since crop returns. will not reach the 
trade for some weeks; in the east, the 
trend is toward steady improvement. 

China: Favorable growing conditions 
in the Yangtze Valley during August 
compensated for the adverse weather of 
the previous two months, and indications 
now point to normal crops in that area. 
Conditions in Manchuria during the first 
six months’ period show general im- 
provemeni. Due to good crops in the 
previous season, an export campaign was 
tavored throughout the winter, and na- 
tive purchasing power was 
Imports to North Manchuria via Dairen 
were approximately double those of the 
preceding period, and imports. via Vladi- 
vostok also increased noticeably. The 
Harbin wool market is poor, with unfa- 
vorable prospects for wool export, due 
to deplorable conditions in Mongolia last 
Winter, which resulted in the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of sheep. 


Egypt Reverses 


Its Trade Position 

Egypt: Preliminary data for July 
show a complete reversal of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade position from the 
corresponding month of 1927. Imports 
totaled £E3,620,820 and exports £E3,960,- 
170, as against £E£4,060,850 and £3,047.- 
470 for July, 1927, or a favorable bal- 
ance of £E339,350, as compared with an 
adverse balance of £E1,013,380 for the 
month. Value of cotton shipments dur- 
ing the month increased £E953,420 over 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Imports for the first seven months 
amounted to £E£28,404,200 and exports 
of ££31,066,700, as against ££25,500,520 
and £26,425,590, respectively, for the 
same period of 1927. With a view to 
aiding the small cotton growers, the 
Egyptian Council of Ministers recently 
announced that £E4,000,000 had been 
allocated from the reserve fund for use 
as advances to this element. (£E equals 
approximately $5). 

Estonia: Estonia’s foreign trade dur- 
ing the first six-months of 1928 was very 
active. The value of imports was 36 
per cent above that for the same period 
of 1927 and exports 35 per cent higher. 
Imports during the period under review 


valued at 


au- | 


the Senate on) 


The week ended September! 
8 brought forth no essential change in} 
the general trading situation, which re-! 


increased. | 


stored confidence to some extent with the 
result that industries most affected by 
ihe recent decline, notably textiles and 
shoes, are now more active, 
outlook is uncertain, and although 
major business revival can reasonabiy 
be expected at this season, there is little 
indication, that the substantial deciine 
previously predicted for the closing 
months of the year, will materialize. The 
credit situation is satisfactory and com- 
;mercial funds are relatively cheap, but 
building activity is still retarded by the 
weakness of the domestic investment 
| market. 

— All major markets throughout 
India, 


; monsoon, or rainy season, which is now 
| drawing to a close is pronounced as en- 
| tively successful, although as usual some 
crop damage has resulted in a few sec- 
tions where the downpour reached flood 
proportions, 

Japan: The Tokyo rice exchange, fol- 
lowing heavy speculative buying sus- 
}pends future transactions for two days. 
{August trade with China increased 
|slightly in- both exports and imports, 
:compared with July figures. The Jap- 
!anese Department of Finance announces 
| that the readjustment of closed banks is 
; now practically complete. 


Continues to Be Dull 
_ Mexico: In spite of the favorable 
impression created by the presidential 
message, business continued dull dur- 
ing the week ended September 8, this 
being in part attributable to a tendenc; 
to await the solution of the presidentia 
|succession. The treasury department 
{has given out a tentative budget for 
1929, which shows a reduction of 21,- 
000,000 pesos as compared with 1928. 
Netherland East Indies: General trade 
conditions of the past week were fairly 
favorable although retail business was 
sluggish. Export trade on the other 
hand was active, featuring especialiy 
|Manganese, coffee, and native rubber, 
; Exports of native rubber from the five 
| Major ports totaled 9,255 long tons in 
, August, compared with 8,566 tons in 
July. The figures indicate that there 
has been no curtailment in native out- 
put of rubber. 
Newfoundland: 


Prospects are good 


}for an active fall trade, both wholesale | 


and retail. The catch of shore and 
Laborador cod has been short, with con- 
sequent stiffening of prices, and the fa- 
vorable reaction of this on the loeal 
credit situation has been further 
strengthened by the employment of a 
thousand men on the construction of the 
| new branch railway to Buchans, and 
| other publie works. Following the resig- 
| nation of the government in August, a 
general election is anticipated this fall. 

Philippine Islands: First shipments 
, of the new crops of grapes and apples 
| are selling on the Manila market below 
i cost as the result of heavy arrivals. De- 
(mand for wheat-flour was steady during 

e past week but local prices followed 
| the decline in prices in the United States. 
‘As the result of unexpectedly heavy ar- 


| tivals in Manila, abaca trade weakened | 


and prices were nominal at 23 pesos 
per picul of 139 pounds for grade F; 
I, 21.50; JUS, 20; JUK, 16.50; and L. 
| 13.25 pesos. (1 peso equals $0.50). 
American Shipments 


To Porto Rico Increase 

The copra market also continues weak, 
with heavy supplies and all oil mills op- 
erating. he provincial equivalent of 
resecado (dried copra) delivered at Ma- 
nila is now 11.50 pesos per picul, with 
| the Hondagua quotation 11 pesos and the 
; Cebu f. 0. b. price, 11 7-8 pesos, "- 
| tivals of copra in August totaled 561,000 
sacks, compared with 336,000 for the 
Same month last year. The Philippine 
fiber grading law, applied in the prepa- 
| ration ¢ 
{been declared unconstitutional by the 


;court of first instance and appeal has 


| the matter of adequate maintenance and! 
}supervision. And in the term “correct | 
design” I would include the so-called 
“closed-circuit” principle in so far i 


| ticable. 

| A few years ago the signaling ob- 
jective was practically limited to giv- 
ing information to trains in order to! 
|make their movement safer, the effort! 
| largely being to secure such time-inter- 


on 
ed | straight or mixed carloads, from 

“ ; | Kans., d L 
that ideal may be attainable and prac-} Newark, N. J., Buffalo, N. Y., New York, 


Santa Fe Railway et al. Claim reparation | 


poultry, butter and eggs, 


Salina, 
Mich.. 


dressed 


to Boston, Mass., Detroit, 
N. Y.. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and other destinations. 

No. 21322, 
of Oregon, of Portland v. Great Northern 
Railway et al. Seeks application of rea- 
sonable rate on steel pipe from as 
o 


The gene? ali 
no; 


except automobiles, are season-| 
Business and trade/@lly dull and are being affected also by! 
Considerable interest,| Social unrest and labor disturbances. The 


of abaca for export trade, has) 


to Hillyard, Wash. Claims reparation 
$794.80. : 

No. 21323. Dann-Gerow Company, Inc., of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. et al. v. Atlantic Coast 
i Line et al. Seek reasonable rates on lime 


oO f . . . hetet a from Sherwood, Tenn., and from Genoa, 
ne of my first responsibilities as a Woodville, Gibsonburg, Ohio, and other 


| boy was to catch the register-slips points to Clearwater and St. Petersburg, 
handed off by conductors and change the} Fla. Claim reparation. ‘ 
;display figures in the illuminated box! No. 21324. Fruit Products Company of 
| which thus told when the last train | Florida, of Eagle Lake, Fla. v. Atlantic 
|had passed in each direction; a system | Coast pre iin nies “eee Sn aioe 
| which in some cases resulted disastrously fruit, Sean «Beale te Wie. te Tampa ond 
| by creating a false sense of security. Jacksonville, when for water movement be- 
| Space-Interval Now Sought. yond. Claims reparation. 

In modern practice, of course, the time-!" No. 21325. Fruit Products Company of 
\interval practically is obsolete, and it is| Florida. of Eagle Lake, Fla. v. Atlantic 
the space-interval that is sought; the; ©oast Line et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
space-internal that will afford adequate canned grapefruit from Eagle Lake, Fla., 


. * a 5 : to points in Central Freight Association 
| protection while at the same time pro-| Territory, and to St. Louis. Mo., and Rich- 
| viding such flexibility as to expedite | mond, Va. Claims reparation of $3,000, 


| train movements and make possible that] No. 21326. Coshocton Glove Co., of 
jintensive utilization of facilities which| Coshocton, Ohio v. Atlantic Coast Line et 
iis a concomitant of capital expendi-| l. Claims reparation on 325 shipments of 
‘tures control cotton piece goods and cotton knit fabric 

At the close of the year 1900 there > mae 


val between trains at stations as would 
; permit a flagman to go back far enough 
to insure protection were his train de- 
|layed ox stopped between stations. 








|signals. In 1910, the mileage was 17,-| train-control 
| 711.5; in 1920, 38,543.9 miles; and as of! place. 

|the close of 1927, 53,616.5. Except for| 19,703 Miles Equipped. 

the years prior to 1907, and from 1919 to; As of August 31, 1928, there were in 
1923, inclusive, the progress has been, opération by the railroads of the coun- 


development has 


| ; : 
;}manual mileage. \ stop or train-control devices. 

Manual block signaling had a good | cludes 2,841.2 miles of road, or 4,557.4 
start before automatic block signaling | ‘ 
| was in use to any great extent, the miles | the railroads. 
‘of road protected manually being 24,- | Commission 
012.9 at the close of the year 1900, and | equipped, i , 
| this figure had advanced to 66,745.1 by | foreign locomotives have been equipped 
|the end of 1914, constituting the peak | for operation over 545 miles of joint 
{for manual block signal mileage. From | é 
ithat time, with unimportant variations, ! plied. . A ; 
|this mileage remained practically con-| There were 844 locomotives equipped 
' stant umtil the close of 1925, when the! in connection with the voluntary instal- 
figure was 65,227.7 miles. Since 1925,| lations, bringing thé total number 
the decrease has been constant and fairly | equipped locomotives to 8,496, or t 
rapid, the mileage as of December 31,} equivalent of 19.68 per cent of the 
| 1927, being 59,375.9. ; 43,154 locomotives reported oo Com- 

Increase Has Been Rapid. | mission as operating in road service 
| On the other hand, automatic block-| during the month of June, 1928. Two 
| sternal mileage has increased rapidity | eee Sees im Se ae 
‘since 1925, and if the two lines of the, “hese Imstallations are tne v | 
chart which represent these trends are, of the cab signal as an adjunct of yee 
| projected consistently throughout 1928,| control, and the reliance upon these 
they shou'd meet at the end of this vear, Cab signals without wayside signals in 

ike dane ; -oximatelv | a few instances. 
| oe ae eeere < eae Automatic train-shop and train-con- 
57,000 miles both for automatic and for, cs bs Neith 
manual block signals. ~ a blo oa poner’ Both Be 

As of December 31. 1927, there were , ##tomatic ock-signais. a ar 
199 153.7 miles of road porated in pas- | ever, i properly installed and main- 
senger service, excluding “one-engine | tained, add greatly to safety of SRere- 
lines,’*<with 112.0004 aailes of road op- | tion, and in the case of the train-stop 
eraiaa “witl afc automatic Or Gn nual | and train-control systems, provide ‘an 
hab ‘stead FN ee manu" important seen =—_ against fail- 

eet at ; : \ure of the human element. 

Freight train miles, which totaled; SF aitteedl , 
(492,543.526 in the year 1900, had risen| ye iratallations vote Pb a 
4.985 at the end of 1926. Pas-: train-control devices have cost money— 
| seriger train miles, from 363,469,596 in| stockholders’ money—and the stockhold- 
1900 to. 584,072,232 Jn 1928, the total | ay< are entitled to a return ‘on this 
}tvain miles aggregating 1,207,267,217 cat money. Also, the passangers and em- 
the end of that year. _These figures in-| ployes are entitled to the protection 
clude motor car mileage. This will} which the devices were installed to give. 
serve to indicate generally the extent to! ]* these installations are maintained as 
which the need for train protection has|they should be, and the discipline 
increased during the present 
land the development of block-signal sys- | proper plane, there is no reason 
; tems to meet this need. 


7,451 locomotives 


' safety-factor should not consisten 
tomatic block signals of modern types;| through the possibility of avoiding stops, 
|the installation of power-operated ' where this may safely be done, thus not 
switches and signals including those re-| only effecting a direct saving, but also 
motely controlled, signals and switches! lessening damage to equipment and lad- 
'interconnected with dispatching systems | ing, and increasing flexibility of opera- 
so that train orders and their delays are | tion. 

| eliminated; and train-stop and train-con- Anot 
| trol installations to guard against the; 
|results of human fallibility. 

| It is of public record that the Inter- ! 
| state Commerce Commission investigated | equipped w > 
| 843 collisions for the period July 1, 1911,} to be hard to determine over w 
|to October 31, 1927; the number killed! patron will buy tickets for himself -_ 
in these collisions being 2,550 and the|his family. In those condition, d 
{number injured 14,271. Of these col-| Seems to me that some of the equippec 
| lisions, 388 were head-on collisions in | lines in competitive territory are over- 
‘which’ 1,192 persons were killed and| !°oking something. 

Ran st. : : | Signal Engincer to Fore. 

{7,777 injured, while 318 were rear-end This changi dev: 4a. bringing the 
\collisions in which 1,035 were killed and SS ee a ene 


hich the 


Steel Tank & Pipe Company, ; ° 


} 


2 


! 


| ported under way between British and. that offer pos 

| continental anthractie producers to bring \ recovery an 

were only 2,294.7 miles of road in this/ primarily to protect against this element! about some form of regulation, probably | costs of wells 

{country equipped with automatic block| of human fallibility that train-stop and | a minimum price schedule and restric- 
taken | tion of output. 


' 
} 
\ 


| 


both steady and rapid and, since 1914,| try 11,213.3 miles of road, or 19,703.5) ation, emigration to British colonies is 
jhas been largely at the expense of the! miles of main track equipped with train- | facilitated. 
This in-| during July. 


miles of track equipped voluntarily by | Scheme has not been able to operate ef-| 
Under the orders of the, fectively for the stabilization of prices. 

were | Apparently there was a failure to secure 
and in addition to this 201 j the support of colliery owners producing 


| 


| 


' 


| 


| 


} 


i 


' 
i 


dj optimistic, but stocks still high. 


in | show a slight decrease. : ‘ 
century | connection with their operation is on the | 1928, exports, in comparison with those 
hy the;for the same period of 1927, show_in- 
tly be|creases to Austria, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
With our heavy, fast trains and dense! secured. Advantage should be taken, too, | mark, Czecho 
traffic we are finding both necessary and of every chance for more economical | and France. 
‘economical the rapid substitution of au-! operation which these devices may offer} a heavy decrease, although June exports 


Her way in which these expendi- | ($0.99). 1 0 
tures may be capitalized is through ad-| changed while the export price varied) 
| vertising. With a choice of equally good] from $2.79 to $2.85 a ton, f. 0. b. Danzig. ! 
railroads, one of which is known to be| Polish rail rates to certain continental 
ith train-control, it ought not i markets were reduced. 


! 
| 
| 


| 
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Commerce 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the i aa 
Interstate Commerce Commission | 


in tubular form, in the original piece from 
Cordova, Ala., Athens and Lindale, Ga., 
Fayetteville and Newton, N, C., and Langley, 
8. C., to Coshocton. 

No. 21827. Wm. P. McDonald Construc- 
tion Ce., of Flushing, L. I. v. Birmingham 
Southern Railroad et al, Claims reparation 
on various shipments of coal tar from 
Ensley, Ala., to Wauchula, Frostproof, 
Floral City, Winter Haven Parrish and 
Bowling Green, Fla., and from Woodward, 
Ala., to Winter Haven. 


No, 21328, Gillen Cole Co., of Portland, 
Oreg. et al. v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al. Ask Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates on 
fire brick and fire clay, straight or mixed 
carloads, from Pueblo, Colo., to points in 
Oregon and Washington. Claim repara- 
tion, 


No. 21329. Jamestown Baking Company, 
Inc., of Jamestown, N. Y. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Claims reparation on 
printed waxed wrapping paper from Colum- 
bus and Middletown. Ohio, to Jamestown. 

No. 21380. Lake Charles Harbor & Ter- 
minal District, of Lake Charles, La. v. 
Brimstone Railroad & Canal Company et al. 
Asks Commission to order establishment 
of reasonable rates on rice and rice prod- 
ucts from points in Louisiana and Texas to 
the port of Lake Charles, La, shipside, 
moving in foreign and coastwise commerce. 

No, 21331. Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
of New York City v. Ilinois Central Rail- 
road et al. Claims reparation of $4.77 on 
carload shipment of coal from Martwick. 
Ky., to East Chicago, Ind. 

No, 21399. Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works. 
of Houston, Tex, v. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Missouri Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on linseed oil from Milwaukee, Wis., 
Fredonia, Kans., Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., and Chicago, Ill., to Houston. Claims 
reparation. 


Coal Prod 


ucers Plan 
Combine in Europe 


| 


' 


Negotiations Conducted 
Form Association 


to 
to 


Efficient Production 
Sought in Survey 0. 


Oil Field in Tex: 
Bureau of Mines Issues 
‘ port on Texhoma-Gos 


Pool Based on Re- 
cent Study. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
group. It is found at depths from 1, 
to 1,620 feet below the surface throu, 
out the pool. Surface elevations in 
proved area of the field vary from 4, 
to 1,080 feet above sea level. 

Has Mixed Base. 

The oil produced in the Texhoma-G 
pool has a mixed paraffin and asp 
base, and is typical of the Mid-Contin 
district. Its color is green. The gray 
is uniform throughout the field, aver: 
ing 39 to 40 degrees A. P. I. The ga 
line yield is 36 to 43 per cent by volu 

Development costs in the Texho: 
Gose field are low because of the eg 
drilling conditions and the compo 
tively shallow depths. This fact and 
possibility of obtaining good initial p 
duction have resulted in extensive ope 
tions in Archer County by independ 
companies and persons, 

Generally the wells in the Texhon 
Gose pool were drilled by contract, 
operator furnishing the derrick, slv 
pit, fuel, water, and casing. The eq 
tract price varied from $3 to $3.50 
foot, and from $75 to $100 a day for a 
additional time the rig was used to co 
plete or abandon the well. 

Initial well productions varied from 
to 800 barrels per day, with an avera 
for the field of about 125 barrels. Th 


j wells were swabbed at completion ai 


produced 400 to 800 barrels daily. Wat 
quickly appeared in these wells as 
result of swabbing; accordingly -t 
practice was discintinued, and _ subs 
quent wells were put to pumping imme 
ately upon completion. 

Since most of the wells are pumped | 
central powers, lifting costs for the fic 
are relatively low. Figures obtain 


Control Trade. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
awarded to Welsh coal exporters at a/ 
price of $6.58 a ton c. i. f. Alexandria. ' 
_ The production quota for September | 
in the Midlands was fixed at 60 per cent | 
of basis, allowing approximately 1,000,- 
000 tons increase over August. | 

The South Wales industry, in the May- 
uly period, suffered the heaviest lene | 
since the 1926 strike—neary $4,000,000. | 

Representatives of the cval exporting | 
districts of Great Britain met the lat-/ 
ter part of July to discuss coordination | 
on a national basis of the various coal ! 
marketing schems. It was suggested that | 
each distict organize along the lines of 
the Midlands scheme and that they then 
cooperate under a national council which! 
would have authority to take up with 
Germany, Poland, and other countries 
relating to international control of the; 
coal trade. Negotiations are now re-| 


| 
| 


it is expected 


Two cargoes were shipped to Aus- 
tralia during July and 
others will be made. 

To alleviate the unemployment situ- | 


Some 8,000 left for Canada | 


The South Wales coal marketing | 


| 
t 
\ 
j 


80 per cent of the total output, as was, 


desired. However, the scheme on a vol- 


track to which these orders were ap-,UNtary basis has achieved a certain} 


measure of success. Welsh operators 
are now cooperating with owners in 
other British coal fields for the purpose | 


of; of framing a national scheme designed ' 
he to eliminate undue competition among 


| 
{ 


i 


} 


British coal exporters. 
Germany Exports Rise. 

Conditions in the German industry con- 
tinue unsatisfactory although produc- ! 
tion and exports in July exceeded those | 
of the several preceding months. Stocks} 
and imports increased slightly. 

The situation in France shows little 
change. The increase in demand owing | 
to the improvement in general indus- | 
trial cond#ions was less pronounced than 
had been expected. Production in June | 
continued high while imports showed a 
considerabie decline. Imports for the! 
first half of the year were nearly 2,000,- 
000 tons less than in the 1927 period. 
Stocks are being reduced. Strikes 
threatened in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais ' 
and in the Saar did not take place. j 

‘In Belgium prices were firm, the trade 
The} 
demand for household grades was weak | 
but fair and steady for industrial qual-| 
ities. Production continued at a high 
rate, 

Polish production and exports for each 
month of the June quarter show an in- 
crease over the preceding month; stocks} 
January-July, 


os 


slovakia, Latvia, Finland,! 
Shipments to Italy show! 


to that country were nearly double those 
in May. Wage scales in the two Jess 
important producing districts were ne-} 
gotiated to expire April 30, next. The) 
average daily wage in May in the chief! 
producing district amounted to 8.80 zloty 
Domestic prices remained un-} 


Another royal decree in Spain author- 
izes the formation of syndicates of deal-;: 
ers and importers of coal, the purpose 
of which is to stimulate the consumption | 
of the domestic. product. Prices in; 
Barcelona July 28 were for Cardiff first 
quality 64 pesetas and for domestic 71; 
pesetas, 


from several operators ranged from 
to 27 cents per barrel of oil, With 
average of 25 cents. 

In a_ field Jike the Taxhoma-Go: 
where edge water and water in the ba 
of the producing sand are encounter 
it is essential that the water conditio 
be studied when water first appears. 4 
available means must be taken to pi 
vent the rapid migration of the wat 
through open sections of the sand-a 
the trapping of oil in parts of the re 
ervoir, 

Methods Discussed. 

Some of the major problems of wat 
control and their relation to increasi? 
the recovery from the sands were e 
countered in the Texhoma-Gose field. 
discussion of the important engineeri: 
problems that were studiéd with speci 
reference to methods of increasing t} 
recovery of oil from this field is giv 
in the Bureau of Mines’ report. 

A number of methods ‘are availab 
sibilities for increasing t} 
d reducing the operati 
and leases in the fiel 
Several of these have been tried wi 
fair success, and it is to be expecte 
that additional work of this charactd 
will be done in the future. These met] 


| ods,because of their success in the Te 


homa-Gose and other fields, are cor ; 


| sidered as of possible use, and are di 


cussed in the report. 

Reduction of water production, (a 
bottom-hole plugging; (b) correcti 
fautly shut-offs and adjustment of dep 


jof water strings; shooting to increas 


production; underreaming, cleaning ou 
and deepening; washing wells with re¢ 
gent or hot oil; Increase in size of pum} 
ing equipment; restoration of pressur 
to pay sand. 

The Bureau of Mines’ report, pre 
pared by Chase E. Sutton, Carol . 
Wakenhut, and H. B. Hill, contains a 
historical sketch of .the development 
the Texhoma-Gose field; data regardin 
the characteristics of the oil; an outlin 
of the operating methods employed, cos 
data; estimates of original oil conter 
and recovery; and detailed description 
of various methods employed in the cor 
trol of encroaching waters and for i 
creasing the percentage of oil recovery 

Copies of the report may be obtaine 
from the North Texas Geological Society 
U. B. Hughes Secretary, City Nation 
Bank Building, Wichita Falls, Texas, a 
a price of 50 cents. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made publi 


“September 14 by the Interstate Com 


merce Commission are summarized a 

follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket N 
3082, Intermediate Application of Lumbe 
Rates in Pacific Coast Territory. Decide 
September 7, 1928. 

Proposed changes in intermediate ruled 
governing rates on forest products betwee 
points in California and points in Arizona 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Texa 
and from certain points in Oregon to points 
in Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico 
Texas and Utah found not justified. Sus/ 
pended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 

No, 19747. Morris Gofnick et al. v. Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company. 
Decided August 31, 1928. 

Refrigeration charge collected on 
mixed carload of carrots and parsley fron 
Mercedes, Tex., to Minneapolis, Minn., found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded, 


| pacity of the plant will be 20,000 tobe 


annually, and the product will be mar 
keted by a Montreal firm. 

The near completion of the first uni 
of a 1,000-ton-a-day plant of the Cor 
tinuous Coal Carbonization, Ltd., nea 
London, is reported. It will produc 


(The value of the peseta is! smokeless briquets, industrial powderec¢ 


| were 59,500,000 Estonian been made to the supreme court, about $.165159.) Efforts are being made| smokeless fuel, motor spirit and fue 


icrowns (1 crown equals $0.268) and ex-) ing its 


915 iniur signal engineer to the fore. When rail- 
Granting protests of Alex. Morton & Pend-} 4,915 injured. 


Co., Inc., the court finds that certain 
importations of cotton cloth were er- 
roneously taxed with additional duty of 


ports totaled 56,400,000 crowns. The; 
trade balance was unfavorable by 3,100,-| 
000 crowns as against a similar balance | 
5 per cent under paragraph 906. (Pro-|of 1,600,000 crowns for the same period 
tests Nos. 215646-G, etc.) lof 1927. 


The duty on golf bags is lowered in a} France: Production in the basic indus-| 
decision sustaining a _ protest 
Meadows Wye & Co., Inc. These bags 
were assessed upon entry at the rate of| general is distinctly good. The buying) 
40 per cent under paragraph 921. The|public is optimistic, interest rates are 
court fixes duty at 30 per cent under|low and money is plentiful. The Bank 
arse) 1402, (Protests No. 15076-G-|of France is utilizing its control of the} 

786-25. 


jmoney market to create and mayitain | 


of| tries in France continues at a high level, | $4,658,000 in July, 


board continues to function, 

Porto Rico: Notwithstanding contin- 
ued reports of dull business in many 
lines, shipments from the United States 
to Porto Rico in July were $8,613,000 as 
compared with $5,712,000 in June and 
1927. Collections are 


and the outlook for French business in|less difficult and maturing obligations 


are being liquidated either in whole or 
in part. The trend of conditions in the 


jnext few months depends largely upon | 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.] 


+ etemetentnetilien « 


decision the fiber standardization | 


No man is perfect, and no matter 
| how competent and faithful he may be 
| the locomotive engineer is not an ex- 
ception to this limitation. 

| Included in the 843 collisions just 
|referred to were 150 collisions “which 
| occurred in automatic block signal or 
interlocking territory, due, directly or 
indirectly, to the failure of enginemen 
to observe or be governed by signal in- 
dications.” In these 150 collisions the 
killed numbered 626, the injured 3,257, 
and the property loss, 
damage to lading, was $2 


289,424, 


“16 


' vanced. 


roads were newer and the principal prob-|to have the government ‘abrogate the| oils, tar acids, and illuminatine gas. The 


lem was to move the individual train,\ treaty with Great Britain under which 
conductors frequently were chosen for; coal imported enjoys a preferential rate. 


the position of superintendent and these 
men, thus started, in time became execu- 
tives. Where the pig problems were 


those of construction and maintenance,; duction of 4,400 tons in 
the civil engineer forged to the front.) creased to 30,000 tons in 1927, 


With developing density of traffic and 
increasing responsibility upon the dis- 
patching force train dispatchers rose to 


Since 1917 efforts have been made, with 
some success, in the Department of Oran 
in Algeria to develop coal mines. Pre- 
in 1918 was in- 
Daily} 
production is now said to be at the rate! 
of 100 tons and with new equipment to! 
be installed it is expecteed to exceed 200 


their opportunity, were chosen and ad-, tons. 


Then the traffic departmen* 


It is! ficials became executives. 
ai a ttt ot A A a titi in ttl tant eit ae nica al . 


ee 


The dominion, government of Canada, 


4 Ca-! 


<r 


Illingsworth Carbonization Company also 
are to install at once the first unit of 
a 400-ton-a-day coal carbonization plan 
in the Kent coal fields, production to: be- 
gin early in 1929. 

The Intertrust Compagnie Generale de} 
Distillation et Cokefaction a Basse Tem 
perature et Miniere was recently formed 
at Glarus, Switzerland. It proposes first) 
to develop low-temperature distillation 
under the Zuyderhoudt process. There 
are German and Netherland as well as 


not including! came into the limelight and traffic of-| has established a plant near Ottawa for | Belgian and Swiss interests in the com- 
2 ‘the manufacture of peat fucl. 


ADs ay 


~ 





AUTHURIZED STATKEMLNTS ONLY 
PupuisHeD WitHouT COMMENT 


Banking 


Net Debt of Oregon 
‘Is Reduced Despite 


‘Rise in Expenses 


Per Capita Obligations in 
- 1927 Nearly $3 Lower 
Than in Preceding 
Year. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
istics of the State of Oregon for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1927. 
The per capita figures for 1927 are 
based on an estimated pdgpulation of 
887,000. The full text of the Depart- 

ent’s statement follows: 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Oregon amounted to $11,976,691, or 
$13.50 per capita. This includes $442,- 
844, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1926 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $12.23, and in 1917, $5.90. 
: The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of public service enterprises in 
1927 amounted to $38,769; interest on 
debt, $2,906,486; and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $7,182,648. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments 
and public service enterprises, for in- 
terest and outlays were $22,069,594. Of 
this amount $9,740 represents payments 
by a State department or enterprise to 
another on account of services. The to- 
tals include all payments for the year, 
-whether made from current revenues 
or from the proceeds of bond issues. 


Highway Costs Listed. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $9,822,556 was for highways, 
$3,137,610 being for maintenance and 
$6,684,946 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $22,- 
954,701, or $25.88 per capita. This was 
$8,067,755 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $885.- 
107 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in purchase of investments, 
‘not shown in this summary. Of the to- 
tal receipts $9,740 represents receipts 
from a State department or enterprise 
on account of services. 

Property and special taxes repre- 
"sented 26.4 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1927, 27.6 per cent for 1926, and 
64.7 per cent for 1917. The increase in 
the amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 134.4 per cent from 1917 
to 1926, but there was a decrease of 4.4 
per cent from 1926 to 1927. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
$6.83 in 1927, $7.26 in 1926, and $3.79 
‘in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
‘State officials, represented 5.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 5.2 per 
‘eent for 1926, and 10.6 per cent for 1917. 

Half Is from Licenses. 

Business and: nonbusiness: licenses con- 
_ stituted 50.7 per cent of the total reye- 
nue for 1927,°46.8 per cent for 1926, and 
“11 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from in- 
surance and other incorporated com- 
panies and of sales tax on gasoline, 
while those from nonbusiness licenses 
comprise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles 
and amounts paid for hunting and fish- 
ing privileges. The sales tax on gaso- 
line amounted to $3,559,909 in 1927, and 
$3,248,442 in 1926, and increase of 9.6 
per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing September 30, 1927, was $64,- 
047,660. Of this amount $34,466,750 was 
for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $36,- 
155,029, or $40.76 per capita. In 1926 
the per capita net debt was $43.61, and 
“in 1917, $0.66. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Oregon subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $1,110,677,349; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $5,286,824; and the per 
capita lavy, $5.96. In 1926 the per 
capita levy was $5.76, and in 1917, $3.16. 


| International Activity 


By America Forecast 


_Nation Must Join World Tribu- 
~ nal, Says Senator Thomas. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
however, have been such that no contro- 
versial question is permitted to be 
brought up before it. If a controversial 
question looms, it is quickly relegated to 
the rear. 

‘*" “Tn my opinion, the Interparliamentary 
Union has gotten to be an organization 
whose delegates get together, make 
speeches on theoretical subjects, using 


ie 


“ vague terms and platitudes, meaning lit-| cent of the amount of bonds not yet re-| such numbers were less radical. 


_ tle, if anything. This has developed so 
that at the meeting, held August 25-28 


Ake Prestnikvy Her“in, Beixse 
By THe Unrrep States Dairy 
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Monetary Reforms 


| Two Conventions Arranged in France 


For Stabilizing Franc Are Published 


Agreements Reached by Government With Bank and So- 


called Autonomous 


| 
; Two conventions by the French Govern- 


ment and the Bank of France and the 
so-called Autonomous Fund for the ad- 
ministration of the national-defense 
bonds and the amortization of the public 
debt of France, have been made public 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The con- 
ventions were arranged in connection 
with the Monetary Act for the stabiliza- 
tion of the franc. The full text of the 
agreements follows: 

Convention between the Premier and 
; Minister of Finance, and the Governor 
}of the Bank of France. 

Article 1—The Bank of France shall 
| proceed to the revaluation of— 

(1) The items of its cash reserve en- 
‘tered in its weekly condition statement 
lander the captions, “Gold held in 

France,” “Unpledged gold and freely 
available funds heid abroad,” and “Sil- 
ver.” 
| (2) The foreign exchange holdings 
bought by it for the national treasury 
under the law of July 22, 1926, and the 
convention of July 24, 1926, as also un- 
der letters of August 25 and 26, and 
| September 6 and 8, 1926. 

| (3) Holdings of geld, silver, and for- 
eign exchange acquired under arrange- 
ments made in conformity with the con- 
vention of September 16, 1926, and rep- 
resenting acquisitions of coin, bullion, or 
foreign exchange, effected by the bank 


under the law of August 7, 1926, in re-} 


spect to operations preliminary to cur- 
rency stabilization. 

This revaluation shall be made: 
| (1) In the case of gold, at the new 
monetary parity, according to actual 
weight of coin and bullion, deduction 
being made for cost of coinage at the 
new rate charged by the mint. 

(2) In the case of silver, according t- 


actual weight of the coin, at the price! 


of silver as quoted on the international 
metal market on the day of the promul- 
| gation of the law effecting monetary 
reform and approving the present con- 
vention. 

(3) In the case of foreign exchange 
bill, at their new. mint parities on the 
basis of gold. 


| Bank to Evaluate 


Foreign Exchange Sold 

Article 2—The Bank of France shall 
evaluate, on the basis established in the 
last paragraph of article 1, the foreign 
exchange sold by it under repurchase 
agreement. The difference between this 
value and the price fixed by the loan 
agreement for the repurchase of the 
i foreign exchange bills in question shall 
be added to or deducted from the net 


increase in value resulting from the re-! 


valuations provided for in article 1. 

Article 3.—The reserve and amortiza- 

; tion account established by article 5 of 
ithe convention of September 21, 1914, 
and ratified by the law of December 26, 
1914, shall be credited to the annexed 
account for interest. on the amortization 
!account, which is payable to the gov- 
{ernment under the amendment of March 
‘11, 1918, to the convention of October 
26, 1917, ratified by the law of December 
20, 1918. 
| Article 4.—The net increase in value 
resulting from the revaluations and val- 
uations provided for in articles 1 and 2 
above, as well as the available balance 
of the reserve and amortization account 
| after entering credits as provided in ar- 
| ticle 8, shall be appropriated on the 
| books of the bank to complete amortiza- 
; tion of — 
' (1) The balance of temporary advances 
| extended by the bank to the State un- 
‘der the law of August 5 and December 
26, 1914; July 10, 1915; February 16 and 
October 4, 1917; April 5 and June 7, 
1918; March 5 and July 7, 1919; April 
5, June 27, November 23, and December 
14, 1925. 

(2) The sum of 1,349,601,215.22 francs 
included in the total, 1,401,549,429.63 
francs, at which figure the “gold abroad, 
| not available” is entered in the reserve 
| account. 

_ (83) The debit balance of the provi- 
| Sional account established by article 3 
of the convention of September 16, 1926, 
ratified by the law of August 7, 1926. 


Unappropriated Surplus 
| To Be Carried on Bank Books 


Article 5.—The unappropriated sur- 
plus shall be carried on the books of the 
bank to the credit of the current account 
of the public Treasury. 

Article 6.—The treasury bonds held 
by the bank under the convention of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1927, which was ratified by the 
law of March 15, 1928,-shall cease to 
! bear interest for the profit of the Bank 

of France. They shall be administered 
by the Autonomous Fund for the admin- 
istration of the national defense bonds 
and amortization of the public debt, 
oo shall collect for their amortiza- 
| tion: 

(1) A budgetary annuity equal to 1 per 


deemed. 
(2) Profits resulting from coinage of 


last, which I attended, at Berlin, Ger-| subsidiary silver coins and not allocated 
many, a resolution was adopted under|to building up those funds which shall 
which it was decided that hereafter the| be created for the maintenance of the 
-Interparliamentary Union meetings will] monetary circulation. 

be held biennially instead of annually. (3) From August 1, 1928, 50 per cent 
No busines of any consequence was) of the amount of the proceeds which are 
transacted at the Berlin meeting. taken as the basis for calculating the tax 


“The fight in the world today is be- 
tween the dependencies and the parent 
governments, between the small and 
stronger governments. The world is 
getting relatively so small, distances are 
being eliminated, communications are 
developing so rapidly, that the small gov- 
-ernments are being fully advised of their 

\,their absolute independence or else en- 
larged rights and privileges. 

« "To me, that means that those gov- 
ernments soon will demand absolute in- 


-dependence, believing that independence! rent to participate in international af- 


once won will thereafter be protected 
and guaranteed by public opinion as- 
«serted through the League of Nations. 
“ “So far as the Interparliamentary 
‘Union is concerned, I think it has al- 
ready served its purpose. It has served 

~ >to bring the nations closer together, and 

»sin that particular, of course, it has been 
doing great work. 


.“While we are not officially in the! 


possibilities and are demanding either! 


as provided in article 5 of the law of No- 


Union. We have participated in the pro- 
ceedings of The Hague Tribunal and only 
recently Charles Evans Hughes was 
elected a judge of the World Court, that 
election having been made by the Coun- 
i cil of the League of Nations. 

“The Kellogg Peace Pact—the multi- 
lateral treaty for the outlawry of war— 
which has been or will be signed by all 
the nations of the world, including Rus- 
sia, makes it necessary for our Govern- 


fairs more freely in the future than we 
have in the past. The pact makes it 
necessary that our Government either 
provide some tribunal for international 
conferences or join some tribunal that is 
already in existence. 

“The fact that only Turkey, Russia, 
and the United States are at this time 
outside of the League of Nations justifies 
the conclusion that the other nations of 


Fund on Bonds. 


| vember 17, 1897, and article 4 of the con- 
| vention of October 26, 1917, and are in 
excess of the sum of 650,000,000 francs. 


This appropriation shall not be in addi- 
tion to the former tax, which shall there- 
after cease to be due upon proceeds in 
excess of 650,000,000 francs. 


Use of Recoveries 
On Credit to Russia 
(4) Proceeds of eventual recoveries 


Government represented by the old 
ibonds discounted for advances of the 
Frerich Government to foreign govern- 
ments, and of the credit of 499,087,368.50 
francs, resulting from the convention 
concluded February 2, 1915, between 
the Bank of France and the Russian 
State Bank. 


After complete amortization of the 


of the Government. 

If on the other hand, an unpaid bal- 
‘ance should remain upon the expiration 
of the charter of the bank it shall be 
liquidated by the Government. 

Article 7.—From the promulgation of 


tion and without prejudice to the 
provisions of the treaties and _ con- 
ventions of June 10, 1857, March 29, 
1878, October 31, 1896, and November 
11, 1911, the Bank of France shall grant 
to the Government a loan without in- 
{terest of 3,000,000,000 francs, the total 


placed to the credit of the current ac- 
count of the public Treasury. 

As guaranty of reimbursement of this 
loan a treasury bond maturing on De- 
cember 31, 1945, shall be delivered to the 
Bank of France. 


Provisions to Become 


Effective on Promulgation 

Article 8—With exception of the pro- 
visions of the amendment of May 21, 
1928, to the convention of April 30, 1928, 
ithe operations and arrangements pro- 
;vided for in articles 1 to 7 above shall 
become effective immediately upon pro- 
mulgation of the law making effective 
the currency reform and ratifying the 
present convention. The account of tem- 
porary advances of the bank to the Gov- 
ernment, the account of French treas- 
ury bonds discounted for advances of 
the French Government to foreign gov- 
ernments, the reserve and amortization 
; account and the related interest account 
|shall thereafter be finally closed. 

Article 9—The Bank of France shall 
have authority to purchase bills and 
short-term securities for the account of 
such foreign banks of issue as shall 
have opened current accounts on _ its 
books, Interest on these investments shall 
be placed to the credit of the current ac- 
count of the foreign banks of issue. The 
;Bank of France may, at the request of 
these institutions, rediscount the bills 
and securities in question, which it is 
authorized to guarantee. 

Article 10.—The bank shall retain pro- 
visionally among its assets up to the 
amount at which they have been re- 
valued, under the conditions provided in 
article 1, holdings of silver coin repre- 
sented at present in its weekly condition 
statement under the caption “Reserves 
of the bank.” The bank engages to trans- 
fer these silver coins to the Government 
at the revaluation price for the minting 
of subsidiary silver coins of the new 
types according to the requirements of 
the mint. This transfer should be en- 
tirely completed by December 31, 1929, 
at the latest. 

The Bank of France shall deliver to 
the mint for recoinage the above-men- 
tioned silver coins upon order of and for 


i 








! 


account of the Government. It shall re- | 


ceive from the mint coins of the new 
standard. The amount of profit accruing 
from the reminting shall be appropriated 


[Continued on Page 10, Column* 4.) 


Testimony in Glass 


Inquiry Concluded 


Cost Figures Criticized Before 
Tariff Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


duction costs to be higher than those of 
the Belgians, he explained. He said in 
connection with the testimony of Archi- 
bald D. Schottman, of New York City, 
who testified September 13, that Amer- 
ican manufacturers only cut wages of 
| labor because they were compelled to re- 
duce prices about 27 per cent to meet 
competition from Belgium. 
Responding to questions from mem- 
bers of the Commission, Mr. Larsimont 
! explained that Belgian cost of living, in- 
dex numbers followed fluctuations in ‘ex- 
change rates, but in 1926 oe > 
r 
| Larsimont further averred fluctuations 
| in the exchange rate influence rates of 
wages paid labor. 


Mr, Rafter summed up the case of| 


the importers by requesting the Com- 
mission that it conduct a cost of produc- 
! tion investigation covering crystal sheet 
or vitrea glass imported principally from 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Rafter contended 
that such cost data was not included in 
the Commission’s present window glass 
case. In referring to the Commission’s 
cost data, Mr. Rafter said it was com- 
plete in some respects, but only 40 per 
cent complete on wnat he described as 
imported blown glass. 
Czechoslovakian Trade. 

Mario Mazzarovich, representing the 
Vitrea Company, Inc., New York City, 
importers of Czechoslovakian window 
glass, made a similar request that the 
Commission’s investigation be broadened 
to include certain types of window glass 
imported from Czechoslovakia. 
Mazzarovich said it was not foreign com- 
petition that was hurting the American 
industry; but adverse conditions in the 
trade. He discussed the competitive 
character of types of glass, adding that 
the cylinder process was becoming more 
obsolete each year. 

Mr. Monro contended, however, that 
American manufacturers had invested 


‘under credits extended to the Russian | 


bonds the above appropriation shall ac- | 
crue to the benefit of the general budget | 


the law ratifying the present conven- | 


amount of which shall immediately be | 


State Expenditures 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


September 12. 
Made Public September 14, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous Internal 
Revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


Measured by the volume of check pay- 
ments, business during the week ended 
September 8 was greater than in either 
; the previous week or the corresponding 
period of 1927, according to the weekly 
review of trade issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce September 14. The 
review follows in full text: 

Operating activity of steel plants 
showed a decline from the preceding 
week but was considerably higher than 
| year ago. The general wholesale price 
| index averaged lower than in the previ- 
!ous week but was on a higher level than 
|in the corresponding period of last year. 
Prices for cotton averaged higher than 


$1,603,328.23 
6,470,016.00 


1,612,994.98 
968,119.58 


10,654,458.79 
125,000.00 | 
121,670,514.89 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


132,449,973.68 
Expenditures. 


General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal . 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 

fund 

Investment of trust funds 


$10,345,349.90 
155,980.04 
614,764.22 
95,298.83 





|than a year ago. Copper prices showed 
{no material changes from the previous 
94,102.60 | week but were higher than last year. 
| Iron and steel prices were unchanged 
57,709.79 from the preceding week but were lower 
than a year ago. Prices of stocks listed 
43,346.70 | 0D the New York Stock Exchange av- 
93,030.39 | raged higher than in either prior period, 
as | while bond prices, although higher than 
dasa shiiiiaine wena |in the previous week were lower than a 


ditures 11,371,372.27 | 


| Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- | 
1,294,550.00 | 


dinary receipts 

| i 

| ic debt expen- le ; 

Other public d I 78.15 | Steel operations ib w oi 
Bituminous-coal production 


ditures 
Balance today | ee production .... .. 
————— ,,, | Petroleum prod. (daily av.) 
132,449,973.68 | Detroit employment 


The accumulative figures, together|relght-car loadings ... 


with the comparative analysis of receipts | puinaing contracts, 87 Sthtes 
and expenditures for the month and for! (dally uveries) ......... 


the year, are published each Monday. | Wheat receipts ........... 
Price cotton middling ... 
Bank loans and dis., total 
Interest rates, time money ; 


——_——__— Cotton receipts ............ 
Price iron and steel comp. 

| Interest rates, call money . 

Federal reserve ratio ane 





Sept. 
1 
1928 
99.0 
97.3 


Sept. 
8 

1928. 

97.0 


5,963,9 
118,820,073.26 


120.2 
135.0 


109.4 
195.4 
71.6 

97.2 





| Disallowance Held Not to Ne- 
cessitate Inclusion in In- 
vested Capital. 


‘ e d as receipts 
‘Deduction Is Denie Ese Ne 
Payments on Stock | Copper; electrolytic, price . 
| Fisher's index (1926=100).. 
Debits to Individ. accounts 
Business failures ......... 
COONS ROOM .5.65.5:6 E56 006 6 5% 
Bond prices .... 
*Revised. 
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in the previous week but were lower ! 
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Finance 


Check Payments Indicate Rising Trend | 
In Business for Week Ended September 8 


(year ago. Loans to brokers and dealers 
by Federal reserve members banks in 
New York City were larger than in 
the previous week. 

|. Interest rates on call funds averaged 
j;higher than in either the previous week 
‘or the corresponding period of 1927. 
Time-money rates, showing no change 
from the previous week, were also higher 
than a year ago. Loans and discounts of 
| Federal reserve member banks were 
| higher than in either the previous week 
or the corresponding period of last year. 
Business failures were less numerous 
than in either the previous week or the 
same period of 1927. 

The production of bituminous coal 
during the week ended September 1 was 
greater than in the previous week but 
smaller than a year ago. Petroleum out~ 
put during the same week was greater 
; than im the previous week and only 
slightly below the corresponding period 
of last year. Wheat receipts at primary 
markets were slightly lower than a year 
ago. Receipts of cattle and hogs ‘also 
showed declines from last year. 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. a6. 


Average 1923-25=100.) 
Aug. Sept. 

25 10 
1928. - 1927. 
99.0 88.0 
95.2 92.1 
90.0 96.4 
118.9 120.3 
132.6 90.7 
112.7 103.2 


Aug. 
20 
1927. 
92.0 
93.8 
106.4 
120.9 
92.6 


111.3 


Aug. 
1927. 
89.0 
100.0 
105.5 
120. 
93. 
115. 


Sept. 
3 


115.5 
201.0 
42.3 
94.9 


57.5 


134.3 
202.3 
135.4 
90.5 
51.5 


114.9 

206.6 
61.2 
97.5 
67.5 

100.0 
75.4 
87.5 
93.5 
93.3 


70.2 
84.6 
105.1 
99.9 
114.2 
125.6 
166.7 
92.6 
201.4 
107.2 
148.6 
89.8 


86.8 
87.6 
94.2 
95.5 
102.0 
117.4 
93.9 
83.5 
184.7 
109.4 
91.4 
98.6 


93.9 
101.9 
117.6 

84.8 

84.5 
181.1 
109.4 

91.4 

101.0 


84.8 


180.3 

109.4 

91.4 
101.3 


177.5 

109.3 

102.9 
101.3 





out deducting the aaiaries voted at this 





| section be ascertained, and that 12% 


per cent thereof be set apart, and that 


out of the sum so set apart there be paid} 


to the holders of the special stock of this 
company the semiannual dividend of 4 . [Continued from Page 1.] 
jper cent, and the balance be paid to| also on the evolution of machinery for 


La M George M.!| ; ; : : 
ts pees ene toes G the| Moving dirt and erecting revetments in 


agreement heretofore made, dated Feb-| the river channel. There have been mar- 
ruary 6, 1905, and said payment be made | velous advances in recent years in these 
as of December 31, 1909, and charged) machines. It is possible that future im- 
as an expense of the business of the com-| 1.ovements will greatly reduce the cost. 


: year 1909.” . * 
pany for the year | “It is also possible that reservoir sites 


a awe alent aoa anata ee te may be found available for withholding 


spondent as deductions were as follows: » 
1920, $17,304.11; 1921, $7,360.89; 1922, 
$28,270.73. | 

Opinion by Sternhagen: The issue in 
this proceeding arises entirely out of 
1 the agreement of February 6, 1905, which | 
was made in conformity with the pro-; 
visions of the original quadrilateral; 
agreement of January 30, 1905, by which} 
the ownership of the business of the! 
two corporations was rearranged. This’ 
agreement was that the petitioner would) 
pay to George La Monte and George M.; 
La Monte throughout petitioner’s ex- 
istence “a sum equal to 12% per cent 
‘of the net profits, less the amount | 
paid on the special stock. These sums} 
| were $17,304.11 for 1920, $7,360.89 for’ 
1921, and $28,270.73 for 1922. | 

The petitioner deducted these sums a. 
the years in question as “ordinary and} 
necessary expenses paid or incurred dur-! 
ing the taxable year in carrying on any 
trade or business,” Revenue Acts/ 
1918 and 1921, section 234 (a)(1), and| 
!the Commissioner has disallowed the | 
deductions. It is not contended that the} 
payments were for services or for any} 
other current consideration, but only that 
they were made pursuant to the con-| 
tractual obligation of 1905. For this 
reason alone petitioner urges their de- 
ductibility. 

We are of opinion that this was not an 
expense of carrying on business but was | 


| a division of the profits after such ex- 
| penses had been paid and accounted for.! 
| 


Amendments Are Favored 
To Flood Control Law 





it was a method whereby the persons 
|named were to share specially in the! 
fruits of the enterprise. While the! 
| method was unusual in that it was not like | 
| that of either a stockholder or an em-| 
| ploye, this does not require that the lan- | 
| guage of the statute should be inter-| 
| preted beyond its ordinary meaning so as | 
to provide for their deduction. , 

Were this a proportionate distribution | 
among stockholders, it would not be de-; 
| Seapoeet but would be taxed first to the' 


trification — is due 


which established 
financial assistance. 


corporation and later (except for nor- Transmission lines 


; mal tax) to the stockholders. Here there 
j Was a distribution of earnings upon an | 
| adopted basis other than proportionate 
stockholdings, taxable no less as profits 
even though the statute provides no such 


HE industrial development of 
the great southwest—attrib- 
uted to the progress of elec- 


investment holding companies 


enabled Central Power and Light 
Company to discontinue inefficient 
generating stations in twelve Texas 


| from the main river large volumes of 
| water during flood periods, to be doled 
out during low water seasons, under a 
combination of hydroelectric develop- 
ment. irrigation, for agriculture, and 
flood control in the local areas and on the 
main river. 


“In my estimate of approximately 
$650,000,000 of total ultimate cost for 
Mississippi flood control, I include the 
work on the main river—that is, the Mis- 
sissippi—and on the lower streches of the 
great tributaries, such as the Red, Oua- 
chita, Yazoo, Arkansas, White and St. 
Francis Rivers. 


largely to the 


the necessary 


114.6 | 
117.0 | 


97.3 | 


Foreign Exchange 


New Yark, September 14.—The Federal 


Weekly Review of Trade by Department of Commerce \®°*¥e ®ank of New York today certified 
Shows Wholesale Activities Above Index of 1927. 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the ° 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the .”.-cign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (kron~) 
England (pound) 
Finland émarkka) ...,. 
France (franc) . ss 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ..... es 
N-therlands (guilder) , 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Ruriania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) . 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shang. tael) 
China (Mex. dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ‘ 
Singapore (dollar) 

| Canada (dollar) .. 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

; Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

3ar Silver ... 


14.0801 
13.9002 
.7204 
2.9621 
26,6663 
» 485.0340 
2.5173 
3.9051 

, 23.8273 
¥ 1.2938 
17.4219 
5.2293 
40.0883 
26.6661 
11.2000 
4.4870 
6096 
16.4611 
26.7602 
19.2488 
1.7595 
49.7410 
63.7857 
46.3500 
46.1250 
36.3365 
45.7741 
56.0208 
100.0459 
99.9250 
48.1333 
95.6484 
11.9268 
12.0723 
102.1875 
97.2100 


57.50 





Findings in Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced September 14 action taken by 
| Division 4 in uncontested cases on its 
“oe docket as follows: 

Report and certificate in Fina ocke 
No. 7002, authorizing the ‘ens &. Miene’ 
sippi Valley Railroad C mpany to aba 1€¢ na 
branch line of railroad’ in Bolivar County 
Miss. (extending from Lamort to Mocres, 
a = of Bs miles) approved, 2 

eport an certificate in inar 
Docket No. 7011, authorizing the Coal 
Coke Railway Company to abandon a por- 
tion of its Turner branch in Kanawha 
County, W. Va., and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company to abandon operation 
thereof (approximately 1.61. miles) ap- 
proved. F » 

Report and order in Fina vi 
7094, authorizing the Gitenben & Gna 
ville Railway Company to issue not excced.- 
ing $101,000 of promissory notes or lease 
warrants in connection with the procure- 
a Jaan gas-electric motor cars and 

vo trailer cars iti ri 
Pe » condition prescribed, ap- 


electricity by decreasing rates over 
the greater portion of its territory. 


Now, this company operates 1154 
miles of transmission lines serving 
124 communities; three years ago it 
served only 64 communities, with 


568 miles of high line. In 1927 the 


built in 1927 creased 56% 


increased but 


credit as that given expressly to stock- 
holders in respect of dividends. 

Traylor Engineering and Manufactur- | 
ing Co. v. Leder, 271 Fed. 399, certiorari | 
denied 257 U. S. 638, is somewhat simi- 
lar. A “grubstake” agreement between | 


towns, materially reducing operating 
costs. As a result, the company has 
been able to encourage greater use of 


for our list 


Mr. ! 


a corporation and an individual resulting 
in a sharing of profits from a contract 
for manufacturing munitions was held; 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit, to provide no deduction to the | 
corporation of the share paid to the in- | 
dividual in determining its taxable net 
income from munitions. As jn that case, ' 
it seems to us that the tax here was im-; 
posed upon the corporation between the | 
time its “net profits’ were earned and | 
the time they were distributed either | 
under its resolution to stockholders or | 
under the contract to these individuals. | 

Petitioner urges in that event that the; 
amounts should go into invested capital. 
This does not follow. The items which 
make up invested capital are specified in 
section 326. They include only cash or! 
property paid in to the corporation for 
stock or by way of surplus and no such 
property exists here. These payments 
added nothing by way of capital to the 
corporation above what was already in. | 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


League of Nations, yet American activity|the world will demand that all interna- 
is expressed through various interna-| tional controversies shall be presented to, 


$17,000,000 in plants manufacturing win- 
dow glass under this process, and there- 
fore disagreed with Mr. Massarovich. 


There is no such relation between taxa- ! 
ble net income and statutory invested | 
capital that the disallowance of a deduc- 


St. Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis Louisville 


Indianapolis 


company’s electric production in- 


while production cost 
18.3%. 


We represent this and other com- 
panies operating in 30 states. Send 


of current security 


offerings yielding over 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


Richmond 


-: tional conferences as much as, if not more] and considered by, the League of Nations.}| Upon conclusion of the hearings, the| tion under section 234 carries with it the 


--'so than, if we were in the League of 
) olNations. 
re tional conference that is called. We are 
‘\@ilready members of the Pan American 

Union and of the Interparliamentary 


The United States will either be forced 


America is in every interna-!to join the League or to renounce the 


peace pact sponsored by our Government. 
“T,am for ratification of the Kellogg 
pact by the Senate.” 


chairman of the Commission, Thomas 
O. Marvin, set October 4 for the ex- 
change of briefs among interested par- 
ties, and October’ 15 for the filing of 
final briefs. 


increase of invested capital under sec- 
tion 326. 
Reviewed by the Board. Judgment 
will be entered for the respondent. 
September 138, 1928, 





Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Contracts 
Not Bind Retailer to Deal _ |Rightof Gty to Tax 


In Radio Tubes of Only One Producer 


eements Found 
To Restrain Trade 


Corporation Is Enjoined from 
Enforcement of Certain 
Terms. 


Rap1o CorPoRATION OF AMERICA, APPEL- 
LANT, ¥. ARTHUR D. LorD, RECEIVER 
IN Equity FoR THE DeForest RADIO 
CoMPANY, NORTHERN MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, UNITED RADIO AND ELEC- 
TRIC CORPORATION, TELEVOCAL CorR- 
PORATION AND HARRY CHIRELSTEIN, 
Dotnc BUSINESS UNDER THE NAME 
AND STYLE OF THE SONATRON TUBE 
CORPORATION, APPELLEES. No. 3780, 
Crrcuir Court oF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT. 


The appellate court affirmed herein 
the decree of the District Court restrain- 
ing the appellants from enforcing di- 
rectly or indirectly contracts for the 
sale of radio vacuum tubes embodied in 
paragraph 9 of the agreement between 
the appellant and its licensees. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the finding of the lpwer court that the 
paragraph in question was violative of 
Section $ of the Clayton Act, in that 
it constituted a contract for the sale of 
goods, on condition that the purchaser 
should not use or deal in the goods of a 
competitor or competitors of the seller, 
and that the effect of such contract for 
sale or such condition was to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in radio vacuum tubes. 

The appellant contended that it was 
entitled to protection for its patented 
combination, of which the unpatented 
vacuum tubes were an element. The 
court, however, overruled this contention, 
holding that the patentee of a combina- 
tion could not claim protection in the 
sale of an unpatented element. The pat- 
tent right, it was also held, confers no 
right to make contracts violative of 
valid statutes of the United States. 

Judge Buffington dissented from the 
majority opinion. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Delaware. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Davis, and of the 
dissenting opinion, follows: 

This is an appeal from a decree of the 
District Court restraining the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, hereinafter called 
the defendant, from enforcing directly 
or indirectly contracts for the sale of 
radio vacuum tubes embodied in para- 


raph 9 of the agreement between the;factured by it, any element of the| 
eae . |patented combination even though that) 


defendant and its licensees and denying 
defendant’s motion to dismiss the bill for 
want of indispensable parties. 


Violation Is Alleged 
Of Sherman Anti Trust Act 


The plaintiffs are engaged in the manv- | 


facture and sale of vacuum tubes known 
as audions which are used in radio re- 
ceiving sets. The suit was brought under 
section 16 of the Clayton Act to enjoin 
the defendant from enforcing paragraph 
9 of its agreement with its licensees. The 
laintiffs alleged that this paragraph vio- 
lates sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act 
and section 3 of the Clayton Act. 

On filing the bill, a motion was made 
for an injunction pendente lite. After 
two arguments based on _ affidavits, 
counter and reply affidavits, the court 
granted the injunction, but stayed its is- 
suance or operation pending this appeal. 

Paragraph 9 of the license agreement 
provides that: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as conveying any licenses ex- 
pressly or by implication, estoppel or 
otherwise to manufacture, use or sell 
vacuum tubes, except to use and sell the 
vacuum tubes purchased from the Radio 
Corporation as provided herein.” 

“The Radio Corporation hereby agrees 
to sell the licensee and the licensee here- 
by agrees to purchase from the Radio 


Corporation the number, and only the! the life of a patent. A patent may not| license agreements are an efficient in-| Coghlan, 261 Fed. 425 (1919) (D. C. Md.) 


number of vacuum tubes to be used as 
parts of the circuits licensed hereunder 
and required to make inititially operative 
the apparatus licensed under this agree- 
ment, such tubes to be sold by the Radio 
Corporation to the licensee at the terms 
and at the prices at which they are then 
being sold by the Radio Corporation to 
other manufacturers of radio sets buying 
in like quantities for the same purposes. 

“But the sale of such tubes by the 
Radio Corporation to the licensee shall 
Mot be construed as granting any licenses 
except the right to sell such tubes for use 
in, and to use them in, the apparatus 
made and sold hereunder.” 

The learned District Judge held that 
the provisions in this paragraph violate 
section three of the Clayton Act which 
provides that: 

“Tt shall be unlawful . . . to lease 
or make a sale or contract for sale of 
goods . . . whether patented or un- | 
patented, . - on the condition, agree- | 
ment or understanding that the lessee or | 


to the licensee and the licensee agrees to 
purchase from the Radio Corporation the 
number, and only the number of vacuum 
tubes to be used as parts of the circuits 
licensed hereunder and required to make 
initially operative the apparatus licensed 
under this agreement . . . at the prices 
at which they are then being sold by 
the Radio Corporation to other manufac- 
turers of radio sets buying in_ like 
quantities for the same purposes.” — 

The Uniform Sale of Goods Act, in 
force in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
many other States, defines a contract 
for the sale of goods as: 

“A contract to sell goods is a contract 
whereby the seller agrees to transfer the 
property in goods to the buyer for a 
consideration called the price.” 4 Comp. 
Statute of N. J. 4647, 

Such a contract is defined in Cyc. as 
“a contract whereby the seller agrees 
to transfer the property in goods to the 
buyer for a price which the buyer pays 

jor agrees to pay. A contract to sell is 
jalso termed an agreement to sell.” 35 
Cyc. 27. 

By whatever term the defendant calls 
the provisions contained in paragraph 
9, they seem to us to express in apt 
language a contract for the sale of goods 
within the meaning of section 3 of the 
Clayton Act. 

However that may be, the defendant 
says that the so-called monopoly is law- 
ful within the field of patented products 
and that “a covenant which would be 
lawful in one license is equally lawful 
in 25 licenses if its operation relates 
solely to the manufacture of the patented 
article itself.” 

If it be conceded that as an independ- 


ent proposition, this statement may be | 


a yet if the contract for sale is 


made on the condition, agreement or un- | 


a that the purchaser shall not 
|deal in the goods of his competitors and 


j the effect of the condition, agreement | 


or understanding may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
|monopoly, it is unlawful and prohibited 
|by the Clayton Act. 

| Section 3 of that Act defines an il- 
legal contract, “and the patent right con- 
fers no privilege to make contracts in 
themselves illegal, and certainly not to 
jmake those directly violative of valid 
tstatutes of the United States.” United 
| *seqeqyg peqyup ‘A Auedwog ouryorpy sous 
|258 U. S. 451, 462. 


‘Claim of Exclusive Right 
‘To Sell Devices Denied 


| A patentee, the defendant says, has 
{the exclusive right to make and sell to 
licensees for their use in  com- 
{pleting the licensed apparatus manu- 


jelement is old and free from patent 
|monopoly. The learned District Judge, 
jon the authority of the case of the United 
| Shoe Machine Company v. United States, 
| supra, overruled this contention. A li- 
|censed combination need not consist of 
separate patented elements, each 
which is entitled to individual, patent 
monopoly. It is the new combination 
; that the law protects. Some of the ele- 
ments may be new and patented and 
others old, on which patents have ex- 
pired, or never patented, 

, Of course, the law protects the indi- 
vidual, patented elements, as well as the 
|new combination composed of new and 
old elements. In such cases the patented 
novelty consists in bringing together 
!these new and old elements into a new 
; combination and not in the patentability 
}of each element. Goss Printing-Press v. 
Scott, 108 Fed. (C. C. A. 3), 253; United 
States v. American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, 167 U. S. 224, 249; Leeds & Gat- 


lin v. Victor Talking Machine Company, 


1214 U. S. 325. 
A single, old element, whose patent 
|monopoly has expired, cannot be put into 


'a new patented combination as a con-| 


; stituent element and thus have its indi- 
| vidual monopoly revived for 17 years 
more. This would be a new method of 
securing a patent or a means of evading 
the patent law by doubling the length of 


be secured on a single element by in- 
} clusion, 


of . 
Pala tubes as a protected elements in j 


Monopoly Forbidden 
On Unpatented Device 


Patent on Combination Does 
Not Restrict Production of 
Parts Old in Art. 


Consequently, we think that the learned 
District Judge properly held that. this 
license agreement is a contract for the 
sale of goods and that its inclusion in a 
license agreement for a combination does 
not remove it from the inhibitions of the 
Clayton Avt, which applies to goods 
“whether patented to unpatented.” 

Was the contract for the sale of vac- 
uum tubes made on condition that the 
purchaser should not use or deal in the 
goods of a competitor of the seller? The 
District Judge found that there was no 
“explicit condition or agreement to that 
effect,” but that the evidence before him 
was conclusive that the practical effect 
of paragraph 9 was to prevent the licen- 
sees from using or dealing in tubes other 
than those sold by the defendant; that 
its provisions were as effective as express 
covenants would be and practically com- 
pelled the use of the tubes of the de- 
fendant in all receiving sets made by the 
licensees except upon risks which manu- 
facturers will not incur; and that such 
agreements were prohibited by the Clay- 
ton Act. Standard Fashion Company v. 
Magrane-Houston Company, 258 U. S. 
346, 355; United Shoe Machine Com- 
pany v. United States, 258 U. S. 451, 
457, 458. 

The first part of paragraph 9 abso- 
|lutely and expressly requires the licen- 
sees to purchase tubes from the defend- 


striction to the tubes used to make ini- 
tially operative the apparatus licensed 
}under the agreement. That is, the licen- 
|see may purchase tubes, not required to 
;make the circuits initially operative, 
|from others than the defendant. The 
|third part of the paragraph restricts 
| the licenses granted to the right to sell 
the tubes for use in the apparatus made 
and sold under the agreement. The first 
jand third parts of the paragraph restrict 
and hedge in the contract for the sale 
| of the tubes provided in the second part. 


Licensees Purchase 
Only Initial Tubes 


The licensees are all manufacturers of 
| radio sets and the only tubes which they 
| ordinarily buy are those required to make 
| initially operative the apparatus licensed 
under this agreement. The licenses 
granted by the defendant to the licensees 
cover “all of the United States Letters 
| Patent useful in tuned Radio Frequency 
‘Receivers . . . with respect to which 
‘it has a right to grant licenses.” It is 
jalleged that “there are 88 patents in- 
| volved.” 

This assumed legal right to include 





the patented combination and the grant 
|of licenses for thé combination with re- 
|strictive clauses as to the tubes con- 
| Strain the licensees to deal exclusively 
with the defendant and to refrain from 
| dealing with its competitors becausé of 
ithe belief of licensed freedom and pro- 
| tection on the one hand and of the fear 
lof infringement litigation on the other. 


|The provisions of this paragraph based ; 


upon this assumed legal rights, as the 
{learned District Judge said, “are quite 
las effective as express covenants could 


ibe and practically compel the use of} 
,; tubes of the defendant in all receiving; 


sets miade by the licensees, except upon 
risks which manufacturers will not will- 
|ingly incur.” fe 
| Was the effect of the contract for sale 
| or condition, agreément or understanding 
to substantially lessen competition or 
| did it tend to create a monopoly? 

| The court found that the facts 
|disclosed by the record before him 
indicated that “the contracts for 
the sale of tubes embodied in the 


| strumentality lessening competition sub- 
stantially and tending, as well, to make 


ant, but the second part limits this re-| 


' this current case, and, in the past, from | 


Piers Used for War 


Purposes Is Denied 


Exception of Government 
Property Is Established 
Principle, District 
Court Holds. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CoM- 
PLAINANT, V. THE MAYOR AND COUN- 
CIL OF THE CITY OF HOBOKEN, STATE 
oF NEW JERSEY, AND GuSTAV BACH, 
WILLIAM H., GILBERT, BERNARD N. Mc- 
FEELEY, JAMES H. LONDRIGAN AND! 
Harry J. SCHMULLING,: CONSTITUTING 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, ETC., AND 
WILLIAM H. GILFERT, DIRECTOR OF DE-| 
PARTMENT OF REVENUE AND FINANCE 
AND COLLECTOR OF REVENUE, ETC., DE- 
FENDANTS. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE} 
DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 

In the issue of September 14 was 
begun publication of the decree of 
the District Court of the District of 
New Jersey, affirming the view of 
the lower court that wharf property 
granted by the State of New Jersey 
to the City of Hoboken, leased by 
the city to two German steamship 
companies, and seized by the Gov- 
ernment as enemy property was not 
subject to municipal tax during the 
use of the seized property for war 
purposes by the Department of 
War. 

The full text proceeds: 

The balance of convenience in favor of 
the exercise of the jurisdiction as to 
| part (viz., the 1920 assessments) of the 
bill in this case will, we hope, appear in| 
the course of this opinion. 

The Court conceives it to be in the! 
true interests of the City of Hoboken; 
not to exercise jurisdiction in so far as| 
the tax for the year 1920 is involved. 
The Court is convinced and understands | 
that it has succeeded in convincing the 
municipal authorities—both legal and} 
| executive—that the principles of law} 
governing the tax for that year are so 
clear that any appeal to the State ad- 
ministrative or judicial tribunals would 
only result in delay, increased expense, | 
and no different result. 

The Court will accordingly set forth | 
these principles briefly and then make | 
bold to suggest some further theories | 
which might be of interest both to the 
city and to the United States in any 
| litigation in respect to the taxes for 
| years subsequent to 1920. 

It is agreed that real property of the | 
United States, held either in its pro-| 
prietary (as the cases say) or Govern- | 
mental capacity, is exempt from taxa- 
tion. Tradition and precedent require 
this concession, both from counsel in; 


the New Jersey Legislature, which, by | 
sections 203 (2) of the Tax Act (Re- 
vision of 1918), declares it in so many{ 
words. P. L. 1918, p. 849. 1 

In Warren’s History of the United | 
States Supreme Court, chapter 35, sig- 
nificantly, perhaps, entitled, “increase in 
Nationalism,” we find: 

“In 1886, the rights of the United | 
States, even within the territorial boun- | 
daries of the States, were broadly upheld | 
in Van Brocklin v. Tennessee, 117, U. S. 
151, in which the power of a State to tax 
real estate belonging to the National 
Government was unequivocally denied.” 

Council has kindly furnished us with 
numerous more recent authorities ap- | 
plying this principle and extending’ it to; 
the property of that creature of recent 
; but almost mushroom growth—the gov-| 
ernment-owned corporation. His trouble 
was unnecessary, because the cases are | 
collected and discussed in an article in 
the Yale Law Journal, written with his 
| usual thoroughness and power of analy- | 
sis, by Mr. Julius Henry Cohen (of in- 
terest to New Jersey because of his | 
membership on the Port Authority) Yale | 
| Law Journal, vol. 34, no. 8. 

The earliest case, United States v./! 











| involved the attempt of Maryland 
| County to levy taxes upon land owned ; 


| The vacuum tubes are an element in;the monopoly of the defendant com-j by the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet | 


\the electrical circuits licensed under the 
!eontracts. It is these circuits, as such, and 
jnot the single, unpatentable elements 
that are protected. While the defendant 
has the exclusive right to manufacture, 
‘lease and sell the combination, it does 
‘not have the right to withhold from ‘the 
|manufacture, use and sale by others a 
}single one of the elements, composing 
the circuits, which is no longer protected 
| by a patent. In other words, a patentee 
'may not prevent the individual manufac- 
ture, use and sale. of a single, unpat- 
ented element which the world is free to 
make, use and sell, by simply including it 
as an element in a new patented combina- 
| tion. 


| Eficioney of Apparatus 
Has No Effect in Suit 


To put it differently, the inclusion in a 


plete.” 

| This contract or understanding be- 
{tween the defendant and the licensees 
|has actually resulted in the monopoly 
jof the radio tube business by the de- 
|fendant to the extent of somewhere be- 
| tween 70 per cent and 95 per cent. The 
| defendant intimates that it had a large 
| part of the business before the contract 
!was made, but the plaintiffs says that 
their business and the business of others 
| generally has decreased and-been taken 
by the defendant and its licensees and 
|that the results show that competition 
|monopoly created. This enforced intro- 
duction of defendant’s tubes to the pa- 
trons of the licensees gives the defend- 
ant a big advantage over other manufac- 
‘turers of tubes in the first instance, for 
these patrons naturally replace old 


purchaser thereof shall not use or deal | Patented combination of an unpatented: tubes with the same kind that were in 


in the goods, 


. of a competitor or | element does not give the patentee of the the sets when purchased. 


This puts 


competitors of the lessor or seller, where combination a m’>opoly of each elemert , other manufacturers of tubes at a great 


the effect of such lease, sale, or contract 
for sale or such condition, agreement or | 
understanding may be to substantially | 
lessen competition or tend to create aj 
monopoly in any line of commerce.” 

The conclusion reached by the Dis- | 
trict Court was based upon three propo- 
sitions which it found were established 
by the evidence. These are that para- 
graph 9 constitutes: 


Agreement Continued 


As Effectual Contract 

(1) A contract for the sale of goods, 
(2) on condition that the purchaser 
should not use or deal in the goods of a 


competitor or competitors of the seller, | but if true, it makes no difference, for 


and (3), the effect of such contract for 
sale or such condition was “to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in” radio vacuum 
tubes. 

The correctness of the court’s con- 
clusion depends upon whether or not 
these three propositions are sustained 
by the law and evidence, for section 3 
of the Clayton Act requires that they 


_ be established in order to bring para- | 


graph 9 of the agreement within the 
inhibition of that Act. 


and the inclusive t to make, use and 
sell that element idejcrd 
bination. 
vacuum titbes was in existenc. Ss pro- 
tected and it could not be included in the 
combination without a license to do so, 
but when the patent on this tube-element 
expired, the rights, which were therto- 
fore vested in the patentee, became the 


| property of the public and not of the} 


patentee of the combination. 

The defendant says that for the sake 
of uniformity, efficiency and durability, 
it is desirable to have these particular 
tubes, made by it, placed in these licensed 


| Sets or circuits to make them initially } 


operative. This may or may not be true, 


excellence of product does not justify the 


evasior or violation of the provisions of | ie Daw ae Oh bie haces add ti doe 
attention, no licensee has asked to be} 
Their silence would in-| 
| dicate that they do not share the feel-| 
An indispensable : . 
| party is one who bears such relation to| US® and therefore suppresses competi- 
the suit that no decree can be entered 
in the case which will do justice to the| 
in- 
? The cov- 
in the contract before us were 


|the Clayton Act. As the Supreme Court 
| said in the case of United Shoe Machine 


|v. United States, supra. 


“No matter haw good the machines of 
the United Company may be, or how ef- 
| ficient its service, it is not at liberty to 
| lease its machines upon conditions pro- 
‘hibited by a valid law of the United States. 
Congress has undertaken to deny the pro- 
tection of patent rights to such cove- 
;nants as come within the terms of the 


disadvantage, which they cannot over- 


paragraph. 
Finding of Tendency ‘ 


To Monopoly Is Upheld 

The district judge found that the ef- 
|fect of the contract, condition, agree- 
{ment or understanding was to substan- 
j tially lessen competition and tended to 
|create a monopoly. We think that the 
evidence justified that finding. 
| The defendant contends that the bill 
should be dismissed for want of indis- 


|pensable parties. The rights of the li- 


should have been joined. 


| made a party. 


ing of the defendant. 


|parties before the court without 
juriously affecting his rights. 
enants 


‘has been substantially lessened and a! 


| censees, it says, are being adjudicated | 
and they are indispensable parties and} 


Corporation. This was specifically ap- | 
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oa 
'free to purchase elsewhere. We do not | 
|think that they were indispensable 
parties whose rights were injuriously 
affected by the decree. The case of the! 
United Shoe Machine Company v. United 
States, supra, settles this contention 
| against the defendant. 

| The decree is affirmed. 


Buffington, J., dissenting: This con- 
troversy turns on certain basic facts. 
First, we are here dealing with a pat- 
ented combination, to wit, a radio re- 
ceiving set. That patented combination 
consists of two cooperating elements, 
first, a certain electrical mechanism, andj 
| second, a radio tube. | 
| Standing along and disassociated from | 
this patented combination, everyone 4 
free to buy, sell, barter and use a radio 
tube, and such a commercial tube I| 
| herein style a “non-combination tube.” | 


¢ ont of the co:u- come so long as the defendant is per-| With such “non-combination tube” this} 
So long as the pa.-~t cover.ng | mitted to enforce the provisions of this| case has no concern. 


But when such “non-combination tube” 
is taken out of that free commercial 
field and is associated in combination 
with the electrical mechanism in the pat- 
ented combination here involved, it 
ceases to be the old “non-combination 
tube” of unrestricted commerce and be- 

;comes the “combination tube” of re- 
stricted patent use. 

To my mind much of the confusion in 
| this case arises from regarding these 
| , non-combination tubes” and the “com- 
' bination tube” as one and the same thing. 
This leads to the divergent views of the 
plaintiff and defendant. For here comes 
| the parting of the ways. 

The plaintiff says: 

“Radio tubes, because old and an arti- 
cle of commerce, we have an unrestricted 
right to sell and use in any way, and 
the defendant prevents such unrestricted 


On the other hand the defendant says: 
“True you have a right to sell and 
use a radio tube so long as it is a ‘non- 
combination tube,’ but when you com- 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Enforcement of Constitutional Provisions: 
Persons Entitled to Raise Constitutional Questions: Proceedings Inci- 
dent to Appraisal of Seized Enemy Property.—Where enemy owners were 
not heard at appraisal proceedings incident to seizure of enemy during 
World War, their failure to be heard not being the fault of anyone but the 
owners, held: Subsequent objections to proceedings on any constitutional 
= is purely personal to those owners and to be taken advantage of 
only by them.—United States v. Mayor and Council. of City of Hoboken, 
etc. (District Court for the District of New Jersey.)—Yearly Index Page 
1768, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Beuity: Parties: Necessary or Indispensable Parties: Licensees: Suit 

to Restrain Licensor from Enforcing Sale Contracts-Where suit is 
brought under Clayton Act to restrain licensor of patented combination from 
enforcing contracts for sale of unpatented element of combination; and 
contract covenants in question are for benefit of licensor and not licensees; 
and licensees have not asked to be made parties, held: Licensees are not 
indispensable parties, since their rights will not be injuriously affected by 
decree.—Radio Corp. of America v. Lord, Receiver, etc., et al. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1768, Col. 1 


(Volume III.) 
N ONOPOLY: Sale of Goods: Contracts to Buy from Certain Persons 

Only: Vacuum Tubes for Radio Receiving Sets: Clayton Act.—Where 
license agreement between licensor (defendant) and its licensees with respect 
to use and sale of radio receiving sets provides: ‘Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as conveying any licenses * * * to manufacture, use or 
sell vacuum tubes, except to use and sell the vacuum tubes purchased from 
the Radio Corporation (licensor) * * *. The Radio Corporation hereby 
agrees to sell to licensee and the licensee agrees to purchase from the Radio 
Corporation the number, and only the number of vacuum tubes to be used as 
parts of the circuits licensed hereunder and required to make initially oper- 
ative the apparatus * * * at the prices at which they are then being sold by 
the Radio Corporation to other manufacturers of radio sets buying in like 
quantities for the same purposes. But the sale of such tubes by the Radio 
Corporation to the licensees shall not be construed as granting any licenses 
except the right to sell such tubes for use in, and to use them in, the ap- 
paratus made and sold hereunder,” held: Provision is violative of Section 
3 of the Clayton Act; and injunction restraining enforcement of contract 
affirmed.—Radio Corp of America v. Lord, Receiver, etc., et al. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1768, Col. 1 
(Volume III.) 


MONOPOLY: Sale of Goods: Patented Articles: Contracts to Buy From 

Certain Persons Only:~ Clayton Act.—If contract for sale of patented 
article is made on condition, agreement or understanding that purchaser 
shall not deal in goods of competitor of seller; and the effect of the con- 
dition, agreement or understanding may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion and tend to create a monopoly, held: Contract is unlawful and pro- 
hibited by Clayton Act, the patent right conferring no privilege to make 
contracts in themselves illegal or violative of valid statutes—Radio Corp. 
of America v. Lord, Receiver, etc., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1768, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


N ONOPOLY: Patented Combination: Restriction of Use of Unpatented 

Element: Desirability of Use of Unpatented Element: Clayton Act.— 
The fact that use of certain unpatented element in patented combination is 
desirable for sake of uniformity, efficiency and durability is not a valid de- 
fense on part of patentee of combination to a charge of violating the Clayton 
Act by substantially lessening competition and creating a monopoly in sale 
and use of unpatented element.—Radio Corp. of America v. Lord, Receiver, 
etc., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit.)—Yearly Index 
Page 1768, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 
ATENTS: Invention: Wire Drawing Blocks—Where the prior art 
showed a block which included an upper or head end and a spring band, 
between which the wire was uncoiled, and no guiding surface was provided; 
and applicant substituted for the spring band a solid ring circular in shape 
and with rounded corner to provide a guiding surface to prevent scratching 
and injury to the wire as it was drawn from the block, held: The claim 
covering this feature presented novelty. Claim 8, Patent 1683482. Ex parte 
Phifer. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1768, 
Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Patented Combination: Unpatented Element: Rights of 
Patentee.—The inclusion in a patented combination of an unpatented ele- 
ment does not give the patentee of the combination a monopoly of each 
element and the exclusive right to make, use and sell that element inde- 
pendent of the combination——Radio Corp. of America v. Lord, Receiver, 
ete., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit.)—Yearly Index 
Page 1768, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Rights of Patentee: Violation of Law.—A patentee may sell 

his patented product at any price he desires, to whomsoever he will and 
under whatever restrictions he conceives to be advantageous, provided he 
does not violate the law in doing so.—Radio Corp. of America v. Lord, Re- 
ceiver, etc. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1768, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Similarity: “Larvex”: “Larvatox.’—Where opposer 
was prior in point of time and owned the mark “Larvex” for insecticides 
and applicant sought registration of the mark “Larvatox” for goods having 
the same descriptive properties, and opposer argued that the marks were 
strikingly similar, held: The marks in their entirety did not resemble each 
other either in appearance, sound or meaning.—The Larvex Corporation v. 
Walter. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 
1768, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


(TRADE MARKS: Descriptive Words: “Larvatox.”—It being found that 
the word “Larvatox” had the same meaning as the term larva poison, 
which the public must be free to use, it was held: “Larvatox” is descrip- 
tive of the goods with which it is used, and is not registrable for that reason. 
—The Larvex Corporation v. Walter. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1768, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Denial of Registration of ‘Larvatox 


On Insecticide Is Upheld on‘Appeal 


|Held to Have Same Meaning as Term Larva Poison; 


Found Not to Resemble O pposer’s Mark “‘Larvex.”’ 


AvurHorizep StaTHMeNTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED Herein, BEINa 


PUBLISHER, Wirnout COMMENT BY THE 
Trade Marks 


Unitren States DaILy 


Wire-Drawing Block 
Held to Be Invention 
Through New Feature 


| Differed from Prior Art in 
Its Introduction of Solid 
Ring for Guid- 


ing. 


Ex PARTE PHIFER. APPEAL No. 462, 
Boarp OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1683482 was issued Sep- 
tember 4, 1928, to James Stuart Phifer 
for wire drawing blocks, oh application 
No. 729109, filed July 30, 1924. 

D. Anthony Usina for applicant. 

Claim 8, directed to a wire drawing 
block which differed from the prior art j 
in that it included a solid ring provided 
with a smooth curved guiding surface 
for the wire, in lieu of a spring band 
which had formerly been employed and 
which did not provide a guiding surface, 
was held patentable. The decision of the 
| Examiner was reversed. 
| Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, 
Examiners-in-Chief Landers and Ide, 
The full text.of the opinion of the Board 
of Appeals follows: 

Appeal Is Taken. 
| This is an appeal from the action of 
the Examiner finally rejecting claim 8 
which reads as follows: , 

“8, A wire drawifg block comprising 
'a@ drum portion, a skeleton reel-like ex- 
| tension extending upwardly from said 
|drum portion and terminating in a re- 
taining rim, séid rim being cut away 
around its periphery to form an offset, 
!the base portion of said offset portion 
| having its outer edge rounded, a circular 
| ring-like plate secured to the upper face 
of said retaining rim and projecting out- 
wardly over the base portion of said off- 
set portion to form a groove, a one- 
| Piece continuous rigid ring mounted in 
said groove, said ring being of round 
cross-section and having a materially 
| greater internal diameter than the great- 
(est distance between two diametrically 
| opposite points on the back wall of said 
i and of a less internal diameter 
| 





than the greatest distance between two 
diametrically opposite points on the 
outer periphery of said retaining rim, 
said ring being adapted to be friction- 
ally rotated with said block and being 
free to move relative to said block in an 
eccentric path, and the wire being with- 
: drawn from said block being passed be- 
tween said ring and said retaining rim.” 

The references relied upon are: Cum- 
nock, 860448, July 16, 1907; Connor, 
| 1198111, September 12, 1916; Lewis, 
1492644, May 6, 1924. 

Substitutes Solid Ring. 

The invention relates to a wire draw- 
ing block. Blocks of the general type 
; disclosed by appellant are shown in the 
patents to Connor and Lewis. As the 
wire is uncoiled from a block in the pat- 
ents it is passed between the upper end 
or head of the block and a spring band z, 
} as illustrated in Figures 2 and 3 of Cone 
nor. Appellant has substituted for this 
spring band a solid ring which is circu- 
lar in cross section. He has made the 
upper portion of the head detachable so 
| that the ring may be placed in a groove 
in the head. The corner at the lower 
outer edge of the groove has been 
rounded. It is urged that in view of this 
rounding of the corner and the circular 
shape in cross section of the ring the 
wire is not scratched and injured as it 
is drawn from the block. 

The Examiner cites the patent to 
Cumnock to show that in spinning and 
twisting machines it is old to place a 
solid ring in a groove at the upper end 
of the head and also old to make the 
part above the groove detachable to per- 
mit the insertion of the ring. The ring, 
however, is not circular in cross section. 
It is believed the claim defines a con- 
struction which is a patentable im- 
provement over the structures disclosed 
in the references. It is limited to ap- 
!pellant’s construction and none of the 
references discloses the idea of provid- 
ing the smooth curved guiding surfaces 
for the wire as it passes beneath the 
ring. 
| » The decision of the Examiner is re- 
versed. 


the prohibitory clauses of Sec. 5 of said 
Act, that others, manufacturing or trad- 
ing. in goods of the same descriptive 
properties, may be damaged. In such 
cases it is the plain duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents to deny registration of 
the work; or, if registered, to cancel the 
mark upon petition supported by a proper 
showing. 

The opposer contends that it believes 
it would-be damaged by the registration 
by the applicant of the mark “Larvatox” 
for the reason that said mark is so 
strikingly similar in appearance, sound, 


THE LARVEX CORPORATION V. WALTER, |tory, and must be determined by the plain| and other literal characteristics to the 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. | provisions of the statute. As was stated 


Applicant was denied registration of 
the mark “Larvatox” on the ground of 
its being descriptive of the goods to 
which it was applied, insecticides, and 


by the Court of Appeals of the District | 
of Columbia, the trade-mark statute “is 
'our chart.” (The Touraine Company v. 
| F. B. Washburn & Co., 309 O. C. 676; 52) 


opposer’s mark -“Larvex” as to be con- 
fusing in the trade when applied to the 
same line of goods, with the result that 
the opposer’s business would be seriously 
injured and great damage would result 


because it had the same meaning as the: App. D. C. 356; 286 F. R. 1020; 1925 C.| to the opposer. 


term larva poison, a term the public 
was free to use in describing the goods. 


The opposer’s contention that his 


_“Larva- 
tox” was not sustained, it being held 


D. 174.) 


The applicant’s right to register ms) 


mark must be determined in the light of 


'trade mark “Larvex” was strikingly|Sec. 5 of the Trade-Mark Registration 
|similar to applicant’s notation 


| Act (Feb. 20, 1905), which provides: 
\“That no mark by which the goods of 


If the .opposer’s contention that the 
two marks are so strikingly similar as 
to be likely to tause confusion in trade 
be‘tenable, then registration of the appli- 
cant’s mark should be denied under that 
clause of Sec. 5 of said Act which pro- 


that the words in their entirety did not|the owner of the mark may be distin-| vides: 


resemble each other either in appear- 
ance, sound or meaning. 

Mr. Geo. L. Beeler & Messrs. 
ding, Greely, O’Shea & Campblell for 
| Larvex Corporation. Messrs. Byrnes, 
| Stebbins & Parmelee for Walter. 
| The full text of the opinion of As- 
| sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 
| Both parties have appealed from the 
decision of the examiner of interferences, 
the opposer, The Larvex Corporation, on 
jthe ground that the examiner erred in 
| dismissing its notice of opposition; and 
the applicant, ‘Peter G. Walter, on the 
ground that the examiner erred in deny- 
ing its right of registration. 

The applicant is seeking to register the 
word “Larvatox” as a trademark for an 
insecticide. Registration of this mark 
is opposed by The Larvex Corporation 
| because of the prior use and registration 


Red- 


guished from other goods of the same 
| class shall be refused registration as a 
trade-mark on account of the nature of 


| cases, where \ 

of those specifically defined by the prohib- 
litory clauses of said section, The “re- 
| quirement of the statute that no trade- 
mark shall be refused registration, ex- 
cept in designated cases, is just as im- 
perative as the prohibition of the pro- 
viso against registration in Cases spe- 
\cified.” (Beckwith v. Commissioner of 
Patents, 274 O. G. 613; 252 U. S. 538; 
1920 C. D. 471.) 

The opposer’s right to oppose the reg- 
istration of the applicant’s mark is found 
in Sec. 6 of the said Act, which provides 
that “Any person who believes he would 
be damaged by the registration of a 
mark may oppose the same by filing 
notice of opposition, stating the grounds 


“That trade-marks which are identical 
with a registered or known trade-mark 
owned and in use by another and appro- 


the|such mark,” except in certain specified | priated to merchandise of the same de- 
the marks are of the nature | 


scriptive properties, or which so nearly 
resembles a registered or known trade- 
mark owned and in use by another and 
appropriated to merchandise of the same 
, descriptive properties as to be likely to 
cause confusion or mistake in the min 
of the public @ to deceive purchasers, 
shall not be registered.” 

_ The opposer bases its argument as to 
| Similarity of the two marks on the pre- 
mises: (a) “Larv” is the combining de- 
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dy» 


|| She Bnited States Baily 


in New York 
THE Unitep States Dalty is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 


bine your ‘non-combination tube’ with| by it of the word “Larvex” as a trade- 
my electrical apparatus and thereby use! mark for an insecticide. 
your ‘non-combination tube’ in a field} It is agreed that the opposer adopted ; t 
which did not exist in fact or commerce|the trade-mark “Larvex” prior to the | of a iene —_ i ge hag Seer 
. . ° i r yj ti i in a legal manne 
but is simply a license agreement with A patentee may sell his patented It is the desire of the defendant to sell ee _— Pa wt eee caaue Oe ee sien toes. while Seda to others in the eye of the law. York Hotels, upon request, by The 
— rem. restrictions and con- | produet at any price he desires, to whom- | tubes to the licensees. If the decree is} tube’ commerce and by a ‘combination | the goods of the parties are ‘different in| It is in those cases in which there has Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
\ The. Se however bella the nine | Strietio ne wet and wales Meegees re- co the defendant may sell to the! tube’ use you have entered the field of | appearance and physical characteristics, | been registered, or an applicant is seek- ||| Give your order to the mail clerk 
story. It expressly provides that, “The ee a 4 gp eee to i advantage- ner as at present and the licensees! patent monopoly the law gives me as a| yet, generally speaking, they are of the | ing to register, a trade-mark in violation of your hotel or telephone 
Badio Corporation hereby agrees to sell 'in d Provided he does not violate the law | will purchase from it, if it is to their hen same descriptive properties. |of the statute—those cases in which the | |} Longacre 4649. 
S ong 80. advantage, but if it is not, they will be The rights of both parties are statu-' mark is of such a nature as to falk within —————s 


The defendant says that section 9 of |Clayton Act, and if the statute is con- 
agreement does not contain a con- |stitutional, the sole duty of the court | 
tract for the sale of goods within the |is to enforce it in accordance with its 
meaning of section 3 of the Clayton Act, | terms.” affected by the decree. 


inserted for the benefit of the defendant 
and are of such character that the rights 
of the licensees will not be injuriously 


therefor.” , . 
When an applicant for the registration 
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Used by Government for War Pur poses 


Exception Is Well Settled Principle of Law, District Court 
Rules in Decree. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


proved by the United States Supreme 
Court in Clallam County v. United 
States, 263 U. S. 341, where the State 
and county taxes of the State of Wash- 
ington upon the property of the United 
States Spruce Production Corporation 
were canceled. 

In our circuit the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has given its accent to this line of 
authority in two cases: Unted States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration v. Delaware County, Pa., lt Be 
(2) 40 (decided after Mr. Cohen’s ar- 
ticle), rehearing denied, Advance Opin- 
ions, Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit filed April 17, 1928; and 
‘New Brunswick v. United States, aif. 
(2) 876, where assessments against real 
estate ofythe Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and of the United States Housing 
Corporation were set aside. 

The Supreme Court of the. United 
States approved the general principle on 
the appeal of the last-named decision on 
April 9 of this year, Adv. Op. U. S. Sup. 
Ct. p. 377, although reversing the court 
below on the ground that the property 
had already passed into private owner- 
ship. The most recent case 1s Lincoln 
County, Oregon v. Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration, 26 F. (2) 435, where the above 
cited cases and others of similar tenor 
are referred to and approved by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. ‘ 

This array of authority leaves the 
District Court no choice except obedi- 
ence. He cannot help noting, however, a 
certain restiveness under some of the 
implications of the doctrine by several 
distinguished judges. i oa 

In Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 
Ady. Op. Sup. Ct. p. 519, four justices 
refused to follow the majority of the 
Court in forbidding the State of Mississ- 
ippi from imposing a gasoline tax on 
gasoline sold to the Federal Government 


for use of its Coast Guard fleet. In| 


United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency. Fleet Corporation v. Delaware 
County, above cited, Judge Woolley dis- 
sented, and in the same case, on rehear- 
ing, Judge Buffington said: 

“The inability of the county and town- 
ship to tax these lands and have the 
Government aid them in the educational 
and other service they did under the ab- 
normal conditions of the war necessi- 
tated by schools, ete., for children of 
Government empioyes, makes the case 
one of hardship, but relief therefrom 





Contracts Enjoined 


On Sale of Radio Sets 


Buyer May Not Be Required 
To Deal Only in Goods 
Of Seller. 


[Continued from Page 8.J , 
reward for my new, useful and inven- 
tive combination use of the old ‘non- 
combination tube’ of commerce.” ; 

Now which of these contentions is the 
true view? 


Turning to the facts of this case we | 


have a patent for a radio receiving set 
which consists of a patent for a com- 
bination of a radio tube and certain elec- 
trical appliances with the right to make 
and vend the patented combination. No 
one can deny to the patentee the right 
to select the material or articles he shall 


assemble and use in the making of that}is not important. Under our statutory 


article, and having this unquestionable 
right of selection he can exercise it by 
requiring his licensees in making the 
patented article to use such materials 
or articles as he selects. ; 

It the patentee does not work his pat- 
ent and put his patented device on the 
market, no one could contend he was 
thereby restricting commerce, for _there 
would be no commerce in his device to 
restrict. So also, if in making such ar- 
ticle for the market the patentee and 
his licensees determine what materials 
or articles should be used, how could 
such pre-sale selection be regarded as 
a commercial restriction in the field of 
commerce before the patented combina- 
tion was completed and, by subsequent 
sale, entered such field? 

There is here no tying up contracts, no 
restricted use, no replacement or royalty 
provisions, in fact no conditions of any 
kind by which the patentee seeks to 


dominate the patented article after it/to be based on the ownership of the 


has by sale entered the field of com- 
merce. 

In the last analysis this case turns 
on the purpose and meaning of the Clay- 
ton Act. Now it seems to me that such 
unreasonable tying up of patented arti- 
cles after they had entered into the field 
of commerce and thus extending the 
limited monopoly of a patent into the 


bridling of general commerce, was the ; 


mischief Congress had in view in pass- 
ing the Clayton Act, and it had 
no intent to strike down by, im- 
plied repeal the well-known right of 
a patentee and his assigns as well 
to making his patented article of such 
material as he saw fit in pursuance of 


the broad provision of the patent law, | 


| Navy Orders 


viz.: 

“Every patent shall... grant to the 
patentee, his heirs and assigns, for the 
term of 17 years, of the exclusive right 
to make... the invention or discovery.” 

This right of the patentee to select his 
own materials was well considered and 
logically vindicated in Westinghouse v. 


| Regina v. Cook (1790), 3 Tem. Rep. 519, | 
522; Urban District Council v. 2 K. B. 


| The course of our history seems to | 


| faction 


does not lie with the courts but the leg- 
islative branch of the Government.” 
Elementary constitutional learning 
recognizes this doctrine as well as an- 
other referred to earlier in this opinion, 
as the product of the travail in which 
the country was born. The founders and 
their prophet, Chief Justice Marshall, 
had experienced the bitter results of 
State power and selfishness, and they 
were determined that the nation once 
accomplished should go forward unham- 
pered. One might hazard a guess that 
the Chief Justice was unconsciously in- | 
fluenced by the milder, as a matter of 
fact, doctrine of the common law, that, 
since the Crown was not bound by any 
statute whereby any prerogative, right, 
title, or interest belonging to it was 
divested or abridged, its property was 
exempt from taxation, unless rendered 
liable either by express words or neces- 
sary implication. Magdalene College 
case (1616), 11 Coke Rep., 66b, 68b, 74b; | 


73; Halsbury’s Laws of England, vol. 7, 
p. 118. 


have answered the fears of our great 
‘Chief Justice, and, in fact, perhaps to| 
have given some cause, at least, for ap- 
prehensions of an exactly opposite na-j| 
|ture. If it has not, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
: with his unfailing genius for expressing | 
fundamentals in a_ striking phrase, | 
would seem to have done it in his, “The | 
| power to tax is not the power to destroy | 
jwhile this court sits.” | 
The immunity of the sovereign from | 
jtaxation would seem to belong to the 
legal philosophy of the Middle Ages | 
|(“letat c’est moi,” and “the king can do! 
no wrong”) and to be as unsuited to) 
modern conditions as the immunity from | 
suit or the doctrine, nullum tempus oc- 
eurrit regi. | 
Says Ancient Notions 


| Are Given Up Reluctanily 

The history of the institution of the | 
Court of Claims in this country, 34 Har- | 
vard Law Rev. 161, and of similar at-! 
{tempts to ameliorate the conditions un- | 
{der which British subjects deal legally | 
with their Government (Select Commit- | 
tees, 1921, 1924; London Times, Weekly 
Editiony week of July 16, 1928), indi-| 
i" how reluctantly the ancient notions | 
i die. | 
| Assuming, then, the existence of the | 
exemption, counsel for the Government | 
seek to avoid its incidence by the con-! 
tention that the piers were not at the; 
time of imposition of the tax the prop- | 
erty of the United States. 

During the argument, no particular 
|stress was laid upon the exact, date at 
which this issue should be determined. 
The chronologically embracive character 
of the bill made it seem unimportant. 
It is the view of the Court that the issue 
in the interest of the city should be; 
narrowed until it includes only such 
questions as have already been authori- | 
| tatively determined by controlling courts. 
For that purpose, it becomes essential 
to determine on what day in 1920 the 
title of the United States must be con- 
i sidered. 

This is a question of local law, and an 
examination of the New Jersey cases 
reveals a finding of its highest Court 
direction in point. In Mayor & Alder- | 
;man of Jersey City v. Montville Town- | 
ship (1913), 84 N. J. Law, 43, affirmed | 
without opinion, 85 N. J. Law, 372, the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey held, Mr. ! 
Justice Swayze writing the opinion: 
| “The fact that the property is exempt 
at some time before the tax is payable 








scheme taxes are imposed not for a par- | 
ticular year, calendar or fiscal, but on: 
ja particular day. That day in the case} 
of the general property tax is May 20.” | 
The corresponding day, under the tax 
laws as revised in 1918,, is October 1 
P. L. 1918, p. 859. 

On this case being called by the Court | 
to the attention of the City Solicitor, | 
Mr. Allen, he, by letter of May 7, 1928, 
replied that he was unable to cite any! 
case holding contrary thereto. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a similar concession seems to | 
have been made by the counsel for the 
City of New Brunswick and to have re- 
ceived the approval of the United States ! 
Supreme Court, for we find in the opin- 
ion above cited: “The city concedes here 
that the assessments made to the pur- 
chasers for the year 1920 were invalid 
under the New Jersey law.” | 
| And, by way of footnote to the above: | 
“This required the assessments for 1920 


property on October 1 of the preceding 
year, at which time no sale contract! 
had been made by the corporation.” 

We wish here to publicly record our | 
appreciation of Mr. Allen’s position. We | 
regret to have to say we wish it were of 
more frequent occurrence. It is our opin- 
ion that the Bar, or a portion of it, has | 
an entire misconception of the client’s | 
right to a ‘day in court,’ and to this mis- 
interpretation we attribute a great deal 
of what has justly been the dissatis- | 
with our administration of 








justice. 


To be continued in the issue of 
September 17. 


Capt. J. <A. Nelson, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., N. Yd., Norfolk, 
Va., for duty, and to Naval Hospital, Nor- 
folk, Va., for treatment. 

Capt. J. D. McLean, A. Q. M., detailed to 





Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921, 


Public Lands Are Administered and Distributed 
For Development Through General Land Office 


Topic 36—Land Policies. 


First Article—General Land Office Administration. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Land 
Policies. 


By Thomas C. Havell, 


Acting Commissioner, General Land Office. 


its creation about 116 years ago the largest 
real estate agency in the country. The vast 
area administered by it under the laws of Con- 
gress included all that territory north of the Ohio River 
and west of the Mississippi River, except Texas, and 
also the States of Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. 


There is some unreserved, unappropriated public land 
remaining in the southern States but very little in 
the other portions of the territory east of the Mis- 
souri River. There have come under the control of 
the Federal Government from the time it was founded 
down to the present approximately 1,820,660,000 acres 
of land. This area includes the Territory of Alaska, 
embracing about 378,165,760 acres. It does not, how- 
ever, include other possessions of the United States. 

* * * 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office, under 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is charged 
with the surveying, management and disposition of 
the public lands, the adjudication of all conflicting 
claims in respect thereto and all other duties relating 
to the acquisition of rights in and over said lands. 


To assist the Commissioner in carrying out the 
enormous duties involved, certain agencies or branch 
offices are maintained throughout the public land States, 
except in the States of Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi and Wisconsin, There being no 
district land offices in these States, all the detailed 
work relating to the disposition of the public lands 
therein devolves upon the General Land Office. At 
present there are 29 district land offices, 12 public sur- 
vey offices, and 7 offices of Division Inspectors, each 
branch or agency having its own organization. 

* * ~ 


T: General Land Office is and has been since 


THE first requisite for the acquisition of public lands 
is the surveying thereof into sections, townships 
and ranges, so that an accurate description of each 
tract applied for, entered or patented, may be given. 
This system of surveys has been carried on from the 
beginning over the great area mentioned until at the 
present time there are approximately 519,673,099 acres 
remaining unsurveyed. The surveys, however, are be- 
ing continued as occasion demands. 


There are approximately 193,847,000 acres of sur- 
veyed public land remaining unappropriated and un- 
reserved outside of the district of Alaska, which are 
subject to entry or filing under appropriate land laws. 
The disposition of this amount of available land will 
extend over a period of years and require an immense 
amount of adjudication and consideration before title 
thereto may be finally passed from the United States. 

* * «* 


The vacant areas mentioned do not represent the 
entire field in respect to which the activities of the 
General Land Office extend. On July 1, 1928, 184,403,- 
000 acres were included within the limits of national 
forests in connection with which the General ,Land 
Office exercises jurisdiction in certain cases, and 23,- 
282,994 acres included in pending unperfected entries, 
which will require adjudication. 


There were also more than 55,000,000 acres em- 
braced in withdrawals under the act of June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. 847), for various purposes and, furthermore, 
mineral and other rights have been reserved in mil- 
lions of acres which have been patented under the 
agricultural laws, leaving such rights to be thereafter 


administered by the General Land Office. 
* * * 


i THE last annual report of the Secretary of the 

Interior it is stated that the potential value of 
the remaining public lands is approximately $26,000,- 
000,000, not including the patented lands in connection 
with which the United States has reserved title to the 
minerals. 


In connection with the minerals reserved in patented 
lands and those in public lands the act of February 
25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant permits and leases for oil and 
gas, coal, phosphate, etc, and by it there had been 
collected up to June 30, 1928, as royalties and rentals, 
etc., under said act approximately $67,747,621. This 
procedure is a continuing one and the revenue there- 
from will probably continue and increase as new oil, 
coal and phosphate fields are discovered and developed. 
That act has given rise to an immense amount of 
work throughout the Land Department as _ the pos- 
sible values involved in permits and leases thereunder 
necessitate the most careful consideration of every 
case, many of which present unusual complexities 


of interests and qualification. 
oe >” * 


The greatest area probably has been disposed of un- 
der the home-making laws such as_ the homestead 
law, desert-land law, timber culture law, etc., where 
the entrymen were required only to furnish evidence 
of compliance with certain conditions laid down by 


law before they obtained patent to the land entered. 
The interest in the homestead law still maintains and 
many pioneers are carving out valuable homes from 
the public domain remaining undisposed of. Entrymen 
may obtain from 160 acres 640 acres in an entry, 
depending upon the kind of entry made. 


Enormous areas were also granted to different rail- 
road companies in the earlier days to aid in the con- 
struction of transcontinental lines and others into the 
then unsettled regions, all of which has been and is 
administered by the General Land Office. Rights of way 
for railroads, canals, ditches, reservoirs, telephone lines, 
etc., for the development of the country and conven- 
ience of the people form the subject of many controver- 
sies and require adjudication by the General Land Office. 

* * ok 


OUTDOOR recreation is becoming more and more the 

desire of the public, and Congress, recognizing 
that fact, passed the act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 
741), which provides a means by which States, counties 
and municipalities may acquire or use for recreational 
purposes the unreserved, nonmineral public lands 
chiefly valuable for such purposes, 


The records of the General Land Office show when, 
how, and to whom each smallest legal subdivision of 
the vast public domain has been disposed of and they 
are the foundation of all titles in this territory. The 
records are continually being consulted for evidence of 
the initiation of title especially when lands patented 
in the past have become valuable and it is essential to 
have a complete chain of title beginning with the Gov- 
ernment patent. To show such interest more than 22,- 
000 copies of patents and more than 73,000 copies 
of other papers were furnished during the last fiscal 
year. 

* * * 

The General Land Office prepares and issues maps 
of the public land States upon which is given all the 
latest information, which maps are sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 25 cents each, except maps of 


. California, which are printed in two sheets and which 


cost 25 cents for each sheet. A large wall map of the 
United States is also prepared and issued and copies 
thereof mounted on muslin and with roller and hanger 
attached are sold by the Superintendent of Documents 
for $2 each. 


There are thousands of statutes which relate to the 
survey, management and disposition of the public lands. 
More than 100 such laws were passed by the last ses- 
sion of Congress (the first session of the 70th Con- 
gress). In the Code of Laws of the United States, of 
a general and permanent character in effect on De- 
cember 6, 1926, the code, covering 1704 pages of laws, 
contains 128 pages of laws administered by the Gen- 
eral Land Office, included under the titles “Public 
Lands,” “Mineral Lands and Mining,” “Indians” (allot- 
ments and ceded Indian lands), “Conservation” (rights 
of way through national parks and forests, forest home- 
steads and. laws to protect timber), and “Territorial 
and Insular Possessions,” which includes Alaska with 
the public land laws applicable thereto. The public 
land statutes therefore comprise approximately 1-13th 
of all the permanent laws of the United States which 
were in effect on the date mentioned. 

* * * 


"THE inspection force of the General Land Office was 

established to encourage and enforce compliance 
with the provisions of the laws under which title to 
the public land is sought and to protect the Government 
against fraud and trespass upon its natural resources. 
The inspectors are often a great help to the parties 
attempting to acquire title by advising them of the re- 
quirements. They are also a deterrent to the violator 
of such laws and many thousands of dollars are col- 
lected for trespass and for other violations; besides, 
the title to many acres of land is returned to the Gov- 
ernment through court proceedings or otherwise where 
patent was obtained fraudulently, all of which must 
come through the General Land Office, for considera- 
tion and action under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


The General Land Office is one of the revenue-pro- 
ducing bureaus of the Government. The total expenses 
of conducting the business for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, were $2,284,020.33, whereas the total re- 
ceipts were $9,201,697.25. 


* * «* 


From the moneys collected through the General 
Land Office since the passage of the reclamation act 
in 1902 to the present time there have been turned 
over to the reclamation fund approximately $142,562,- 
740 by means of which fund large areas of unproductive 
land throughout the western States have been brought 
under cultivation and made available for farm homes 
by the development of water for their irrigation. 


As an evidence of the interest of the people in the 
public lands, it may be stated that during the last year, 
the General Land Office answered approximately 180,- 
000 inquiries, which was without cost to the inquirer. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 17, Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, will tell how 
the Federal Government conducts irrigation 
works too difficult and costly for private en- 
terprise. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Diamond, 268 Fed. 126, where the right} duty as an Assistant Quartermaster, 

of the assignee of a patent for a car gear| Capt. W. Wooding, relieved from detail 
to contract with and acquire licenses to|a8_an Assistant Quartermaster, 
use certain materials furnished them byj,, Second Lieut. M. R. Carroll, 


Headquarters Marine Corps, 
aa sew of the patent, the court there D. C., to M. B., Quantico, Va. 


detached 
Washington, 


“The right to mabe te parts and mate- 

rial entering into the patented article, A O d 

and to exclude others from making them, rmy raers 

if such parts and material are unpat- 

ented as in this case, would seem to be - ‘ : i 

an inevitable adjunct of the patent and| , Master Sst. Frederick C, Baum, Field 
: Art., wil) be placed upon the retired list 

a part of the patent monopoly. at Waid Shika Dax. 

“There is no evidence in this case that} ‘Tech. Sgt. Nelson P. Johnson, Field Art., 
patentee or his assignee, the plaintiff,| will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
ever surenderd this monopoly to the pub-]D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
lic. I do not see, therefore, that the| Capt. William A. Haverfield, Cav., from 
effect of granting a license to manufac- | Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., to Los Angeles, Calif. 
ture the ined gears, but reserving to First Lieut. Merrill Bartlett, Air Corps, 
the licensor the right to continue to make | "tired from active duty in grade of cap- 
the gear material, was to surrender to 


Journey by air performed by Corp. Ralph 


First Sgt. James Franks, Air Corps, willitain to major; Edwin B, Howard, second 


be placed upon the retired list at France 
Field, C. Z. 

Journey by air performed by Master Sst. 
Hugh Inman, Air Corps, from Chanute 
Field, Ill, to Sparta, Wis., etc., and return 
confirmed as necessary to the public serv- 
ice the urgency being such as to prevent 
the obtaining of orders in advance. 

Journey by air performed by Sgt. 
Lawrence J. McCabe, Air Corps, from West 
Point, N. Y., to Boston, Mass., and return 
confirmed as necessary to the public serv- 
ice the urgency being such as to prevent 
the obtaining of orders in advance, 

Master Set. Robert Elliott, Air Corps 
Tech. School detachment, will be placed 
upon the retired list at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill. 

Assignment of Contract Surgeon Herbert 
B. Priest, U. S. Army, to duty at Camp 


i Devens, Mass., is announced. 


the public the licensor’s monopoly to|R, Rushing, Air Corps, from Maxwell Field, ; 


make the material entering into such|Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., and return con- 
' gears, or to create a ‘line of commerce’| firmed as necessary to the public service 
within the meaning of the Clayton Act.”|the urgency being such as to prevent the 
In addition to the foregoine I am of —— - orders = ane. laa 
' ve te conteact ahonl) ‘n ourney by air performed by Set. Fran 
edgy Bray ai ail “ - nese Hall, Air Corps, from Maxwell Field, Ala., 
t d ii pe ’|to Pensacola, Fla., and return confirmed as 
part owners and ticensees, \ s«2 made | necessary to the public service the urgency 
parties and heard. 
September 11, 1928. 


orders in advance. 


\ 


t 


being such as to prevent the obtaining of| major; 


Promotion of each of the following- 
named officers is announced: Q. 
William F. Herringshaw, lieutenant colonel 
to colonel; George Stetekluh, first lieuten- 
ant to captain; Frank M. Barrell, first lieu- 
tenant to captain; Cavalry, James J. 
O’Hara, major to lieutenant colonel; Field 
Art., Arthur D. Budd, major to lieutenant 
eolonel; William B. Jones, captain to 
major; Yarrow D. Vesely, captain to 


to lieutenant colonel; Lee S. Gerow, cap- 


A 


M, C.,] 


Infantry, Ralph S. Glass, major. 


lieutenant to first lieutenant; John P. 
Evans, second lieutenant to first lieuten- 
ant; Air Corps, William V. Andrews, first 
lieutenant to captain; Stewart W. Towle, 
jr., second lieutenant to first lieutenant. 
Maj. Delphin E. Thebaud, Inf. from Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash., to Hartford, Conn. 


Maj. Samuel R. Hopkins, Field Art., 
orders of July 21 amended; to New Haven, 
Conn. - 

Maj. McDavid Horton, Field Art. Res., 
to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Warrant Officer Raleigh M. Wooley, 
Washington, D. C., to report in person to 
president of the Army Retiring Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Staff Sgt. Harry C. Messmer, Coast Art., 
will be placed upon the retired list at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Lieut. Col. Sid Cummings, Inf. Res., to 
active duty at Washington, D. C 


| 


Second Lieut. Edwin K. Wright, Inf., to 
Fort George Wright, Wash., upon com- 
pletion of present tour of foreign service. 


Each of following-named Infantry of- 
ficers assigned to station indicated after 
his name upon completion of present tour 
of foreign service: Capt. Chauncey M, 
Lyons, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; First 
Lieut. Gerald B. Devore, Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y.; First Lieut. Le Roy S. 
Graham, Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


Coast Guard Orders 


Boatswain W. A. Goldbeck, detached 


| Morrill, Boston, Mass., assigned New York 
D 


ivision. 


Boatswain Harry Funk, detached Acad- 
emy, New London, Conn., assigned office, 


Following-named Signal Corps officers! Chief Inspector, Hull Construction, Beth- 


relieved from present duty at Fort Mon-! lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 


mouth, N. J., 
of Signal School: Second Lieut. Alvin L. 
Pachynski, Second Lieut. William P. Pence, 
Second Lieut. James W. Green, jr., Second 
Lieut. Elmer B. Garland. 

First Lieut. William M. Lanagan, Air 
Corps, from Kelly Field, Tex., to Chunute 
Field, Rantoul, Il. 


Quincy, 


to report to commandant! Mass., for further assignment Pontchar- 


train, upon commissioning of that vessel. 
Boatswain H. G. Armstrong, detached 
Section Base 11, Oakland, Calif., assigned 
Tingard, Oakland, Calif. 
Boatswain Jens B. Krestensen, detached 
Nemaha and temporary duty Marion, both 


First Lieut. Clifford H. Boyles, Inf., to| at New London, Conn., assigned Academy, 
report to Army Retiring Board at Wash-! New London, Conn. 


ington, D. G 


, Boatswain (T.) P. R. Loyd, detached 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Albers, Vernon Martin. The spectrum of 
beryllium in the visible and infra-red re- 
gions. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Illinois, 1928.) 7 p. Urbana, 
Til., 1928. 28-19482 

Baker, eo Whitemore. Oral Eng- 
lish. 241 p., illus. Boston, Allyn and 
Bacon, 1928. 


28-19305 
| Baylies, Edwin. Bender's justices’ manual 
| of civil and criminal law and practice 
| 


for justices of the peace and police jus- 
tices in the state of New York, with com- 
plete forms under the Consolidated laws, 
penal law, Justice court act and Code of 
criminal procedure as amended to June 
1, 1928. Compiled.and edited by... 7th 
ed., Arthur F. Curtis. 851, 540 p. Albany, 
N. Y., M. Bender & company, incor- 
porated, 1928. 28-19191 
Berry, Erick. Girls in Africa, by . . . illus- 
128 p., illus. N. 
28-19470 


trations by the author. 
Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
Betz, Frederick. ‘ Modern German 
reader; Deutschland in wort und bild, 
by ... and Gottlieb A. Betz. (Heath's 
modern language series.) 285 p., illus. 
Boston, Heath, 1928. 28-19462 
Bouvier, John. Bouvier’s law dictionary. 
Students ed., 1928. Complete dictionary 
of legal terms, words and phrases, glos- 
sary of Latin and French maxims with 
English translations; condensed en- 
cyclopedia of law, edited by William Ed- 
ward Baldwin. 1245 p. N. Y., The Banks 
| law publishing co., 1928. 
Bronshtein, Lev Davidovich. .. The real 
situation in Russia, translated by Max 
Eastman. 364 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1928. 
28-19471 
Laboratory directions 
163 p. N. Y., Mac- 


| Bruner, Henry lane. 
|} in college zoology. 
| millan, 1928. 

| Brown, Joseph Grant. 
; heat, by Joseph Grant Brown. 


. Experiments in 
(Leland 


| Stanford junior university. Stanford lab- 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


a 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-24258. Subsistence — Headquarters — 
| Justice Department employe. Where an em- 
ploye performed duty in Newark, N. J., 
nine miles from his home and headquarters 
in New York and there is no showing that 
it was necessary from the Government’s 
standpoint for him to reside in Newark 
during the assignment, the employe is not 


A-24301. Seamen — Disabled American— 
Medical Treatment. Where the master of a 
steamship accepts for transportation to the 
United States a disabled American seaman 
| at a stipulated rate under the provisions 
of section 4578, Revised Statutes, as 
amended, payment of an additional allow- 
ance to the steamship company for extra 
care and medical treatment furnished said 
seaman is not authorized in the absence of 
a showing that the vessel incurred an addi- 
tional expense by reason thereof. 6 Comp. 
Gen. 68. 
| A-14295. Claims—Act of April 10, 1928— 

Interest on judgments. Where a claim for 
| interest on a judgment for refund of In- 





because the specific terms of a statute pro- 
viding for the payment of interest on judg- 
;ments does not include the particular 
|} claim, a report and recommendation will 
not be made to Congress under the act of 
April 10, 1928, 45 Stat. 418, that the claim 
be paid. 

A-24142, Transportation—Mail—C. & N. 
; W. Ry.—Between Cedar Rapids and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, The land grant rates apply 
for the entire distance though new tracks 
and a bridge between Boone and Ogden, 
Iowa, have been substituted for the original 
| aided line. 


fection Base 9, Cape May, N. J., assigned 
Section Base 10, Pt. Townsend, Wash. 

Boatswain (T.) P. F. Huber, detached 
| Davis, assigned Shaw, both at New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Boatswain (T.) Otto C. W. Trautman, 
detached Division 2, Destroyer Force, and 
assigned Squadron 2, Offshore Patrol Force. 

Gunner Raymond G. Hegarty, detached 
| headquarters 
at Boston, Mass. 





Boston, Mass., assigned office, 
spector, Hull Construction, 
Shipbuilding Corforation, 


Chief In- 
Bethlehem 
Quincy, 


missioning of that vessel. 

Gunner (T.) Samuel D. Briggs, detached 
Section Base 6, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., as- 
signed office, Chief Inspector, Hull Con- 
struction, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
| poration, Quincy, Mass., for further assign- 
|ment Pontchartrain upon the commission- 
ing of that vessel. 

Machinist A. L. McGee, detached Yama- 
craw, Savannah, Ga., assigned Destroyer 
Force, effective Oct. 1, 1928. 

Machinist (T.) George C. Meyer, de- 
tached Ericsson, New London, Conn., as- 
signed Yamacraw, Savannah, Ga., effective 
on or about Oct. 4, 1928, 

Pay Clerk (T.) Vernon M. Baisden, de- 
tached Destroyer Force, assigned Head- 
quarters. 

Pay Clerk (T.) Virgil L. McLean, de- 
tached Headquarters, assigned office, Chief 
Inspector, Hull Construction, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass., 
for further assignment Pontchartrain upon 

the commissioning of that vessel. 

Appointment Boatswain (T.) Raymond 

R. Abell, Advance Base “B,” Charleston, 

S. C., revoked by recommendation of Board 
; of Medical Survey and reverts to rating 
of Chief Quartermaster and then dis- 
charged, 

William F. Morris, Chief Machinists 
Mate, Jouett, New London, Conn., ten- 
dered an appointment as a temporary ma- 
chinist and assigned Section Base 21, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 





28-19190 | 


28-19196 : 


entitled to per diem in lieu of subsistence. j 


ternal Revenue taxes cannot be allowed j 


and assigned Chelan, now! 


Gunner E. F. Gradin, detached Morrill, | 


Mass,, | 
for further assignment Tahoe, upon com- | 


oratory guides. Physics series.) 8 Dy» 
20 leaves. Stanford University, Calif., 
Stanford university press, 1928. 28-19196 

Clark, Charles Edward. Handbook of the 
law of code pleading. (Hornbook series.) 
581 p. St. Paul, Minn., West publishing 
co., 1928. 28-19198 

Donald, Sir Robert. The tragedy cf Trianon; 
Hungary’s appeal to humanity; by... 
with an introduction by Viscount Roth- 
ermere. 348 p., illus. London, Butter- 
worth, 1928. 28-19472 

Fairley, Arthur Samuel. The width of the 
D_ absorption lines in sodium vapor 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton university, 
1927. Reprinted for private circulation 
from the Astrophysical journal, vol. xvii, 
no. 2, March 1928.) 114-122 p. Chicago, 
1928. 28-19479 

| Gauerke, Chester Gustave. The action of 
Grignard reagents on derivatives of di- 
basic acids. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.) 
—University of Illinois, 1928. Reprinted 
from the Journal of the American chem- 
ical society, 50. 1928.) p. 1178-1182. 
Easton, Pa.,, 1928. 28-19481 

Gay, Robert Malcolm. Emerson; a study of 
the poet as seer. (The Murray Hill biog- 
raphies.) 250 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran and co., 1928. 28-19459 

| Goddard, Edwin Charles. Cases on the law 
of bailments and carriers and of service 
by public utilities; selected and annotated 
by ...2ded, 1033 p. Chicago, Callaghan 
and co., 1928. 

Gwynn, Stephen Lucius. ... : its 
places of beauty, entertainment, sport, 
and historic association. (The kitbag 
travel books.) 278 p. London, Harrap, 
1927. 28-19414 

Hadley, Theodosia. Nature studies, 1 v. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 1928. 28-19306 

Hannam, William Simpson. Notes on the 
church cantatas of John Sebastian Bach 
by William S. Hannam. 128 p. London, 
Oxford university press, 1928. 28-19467 

| King-Hall, Stephen. Letters to Hilary. 302 

| p. London, Benn, 1928. 28-19474 
League of nations. 8th Assembly. The viiith 
Assembly and the work of the Interna- 
tional institute of intellectual cooperation 
(September 1927) . Paris, International 
institute of intellectual cooperation, 1928, 

28-19308 

Lichnowsky, Karl Max, furst von, Heading 
for the abyss; reminiscences. 471 p. Lon- 
don, Constable, 1928. 28-19473 

Masters, Wallace Newton. High school 

| chemistry manual, by ... and T. A. 
Willard. 192 p., illus. Dallas, Tex., The 
Southern publishing company, 1927. 


28-19198 
Murry, John Middleton. Things to 
come, essays. 318 p. London, Cape, 
1928. 28-19461 
O'Sullivan, Martin J. Problem; to trisect 
an angle by (1) Carpenter’s square alone. 
(2) Auxiliary curve. (8) Straight edge 
and compasses. And why the radius 
spans the circle six times. 6 p. Mon- 
roe, Wash., 1928. 28-19200 
Patterson, Louis Harman. The pageant of 
Newark-on-Trent in Nottinghamshire; 
being a lively account of that ancient 
town in Great Britain: its beginning and 
its later history: in especial those glo- 
rious events that marked the great siege 
and surrender, in the year 1646, of its 
noble castle. Set forth with many em- 
bellishments and much circumstance from 
divers written and pictured records, by 
L. H. Patterson. 78 p., illus. Newark, 
N. J., The Carteret book club, 1927. 
28-19476 
Richardson, Joseph Hall. From the City to 
Fleet street; some journalistic expe- 
riences. With an introduction by W. L. 
Courtney. 302 p. London, S. Paul, 1927. 
28-19463 
Rogers, Robert Alonzo. The M-series X-ray 
absorption spectra of osmium, iridium, 
and platinum. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1926. Reprinted from 
the Physical review, vol. 30, no. 6. De- 
cember, 1927.) p. 747-754. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1927. 28-19478 
Rogers, Victor Clyde. The hexaphenylethane 
alkyl sulfide addition compounds. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Princeton university, 1927.) 
9p. Easton, Pa., Mack printing co., 1928. 
28-19205 
Scroggie, Arthur Galbraith. Studies on the 
preparation, properties and structure of 
silicoduodecitungstic acid. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1928.) 12 p. Urbana, Ill, 1928. 28-19480 
Smith, Henry Lester. Tests and measure- 
ments, by .. . and Wendell William 
Wright. 540 p., illus. N. Y., Silver, 
Burdett and co., 1928. 28-19307 
Turville-Petre, Francis Adrian Joseph, .. 
Researches in prehistoric Galilee, 1925- 
1926, by ... with sections by Dorothea M. 
Bate and Charlotte Baynes, and a report 
on the Galilee skull by Sir Arthur Keith. 
119 p., illus. London, The Council of the 
school, 1927. 28-19475 
Whitney, Hugh. Souls. 52 p. Berkeley, Cal., 
Reading, Pa., Whitney publishing co., 
1928. 28-19460 


Marine Corps Orders 


Maj. D. M. Randall, detail as an Assistant 
Adjutant and Inspector revoked as of Sep- 
tember 6 

Capt. C. Grimm, assigned to M. B., N. Yd., 
Mare Island, Calif., for duty and to Naval 
Hospital, Mare Island, Calif., for treat- 
ment. 

The following-named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: First 
Lieut. G. F. Good, jr., First Lieut. W. C. 
Lemly, First Lieut. M. B. Twining, Chf. 
Mar. Gnr. W. G. Allen, Chf. Mar, Gnr. C. H, 
Eurton. 

Col. H. C. Snyder, detached Headquarters 
Department of the Pacific to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. J. E. Davis, on or about September 
129, detached M. B., N. Yd., Philadelphia, 
| Pa., to duty with A. S., E. C. E. F., M. B,, 
Quantico, Va. - 

Capt. J. A. McDonald, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., Norfolk, Va., for 
duty and to Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va., 
for treatment. ; 

| Capt. J. B. Neill, on or about September 
29 detached M. B., N. Yd., Philadelphia, 

Pa., to duly with A, S., E. C. E. F., M, B., 

uantico, Va. 

—— Lieut. J, N. Hart, on or about 

September 29 detached M. B., N, ¥d., Phila- 

delphia, Pa., to duty with A. S., E. C. E. F., 

M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Qm. Clk, L, Ledoux, upon acceptance of 
appointment as quartermaster clerk as- 
signed to duty at Headquarters Marine 

} Corps, Washington, D, C 
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Negro Enrollment 


In Colleges Rises 
Sixfoldin Decade. 


Survey Declared to Show 
More Teachers Are Needed 
For Proper Education 
Of Race. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


ter into these vocations with all the ad-|]} 


vantages of superior specialized knowl- 
edge. If continued progress is to be 
made to higher economic levels, ths 


Negro youth of the country must take | |} 
advantage of these opportunities. i]! 


National social and economic life de- 
mands the training of many more Negro | 
professional and technical leaders. This | 
is also a question of higher education. | 
To safeguard the health of the colored | 


people and of their neighbors, to instruct | 





them in hygiene, sanitation and in the|]| 


measures necessary to ward off disease, | 


eare for those that fall ill, are as es- |] 


sential as intellectual and economie de- 
velopment. 

There are 
surgeons in 


3,500 Negro physicie -s and | 
the United States, or ap- | 
pro..imately one colored physician to | 
every 3,343 Negroes. The white race | 
has a physician to every 553 persons. A 
serious lack of Negro dentists prevails. | 
There is only one to every 10,540 Negro | 
inhabitants. In technical lines an even | 


more pronounced shortage of trained men | }| 
There are in the United |], 


is revealed. 
States only 50 Negro architects, 184 
engineers, 145 designers, draftsmen, and 
inventors, and 207 chemists. Professional 
and technical education can be obtained 
in institutions of higher learning only. 

Although the number ef Negro clergy- 
men serving as pastors of churches or | 
preachers of the gospel is approximately | 
19,600, the training of a large number | 
is extremely limited. Many have not 
had the benefit of a secondary education 
and others have never graduated from | 
college, much less obtained the advan- 
tage of proper training in schools of 
theology. The average number of gradu- 
ates from Negro theological seminaries 
is less than 10 a year when the actual 
demand for qualified Negro ministers is | 
over 100 annually. The responsibility 
of providing leadership to direct the 
ethical, the religious, and the spiritual 
life of the large Negro population is one 
that rests upon higher education. 

Administrative Systems Studied. 

A considerable portion of the report is 
devoted to the methods of control and ad- 
ministration of the institutions, Four | 
general types of government were found 
among the 79 institutions participating | 
in the survey. j 

These included 22 publicly supported 
institutions under State government and 
control, made up of land-grant colleges, 
normal and teacher-training colleges; 9 , 
universities and colleges owned, governed | 
and controlled by independent boards of 
trustees and privately supported; 31 uni- | 
versities and colleges under ownership | 
and control of Northern whité church 
boards and privately supported; and 17 
privately supported colleges owned and 
governed by Negro church organizations 
and conferences, 

iXstribution of Income. 


Of these different types of government, 
the institutions controlled by independ- 
ent boards of trustees have the largest 
average income per institution, the 
amount being $261,082, while colleges 
under control of State authority are 


second on the list with an average ap- | 


nuai income per institution of $145,526. 

The colleges under the control of Ne- 
gro church organizations have the third 
largest average income per institution 
with $66,977 and the institutions having 
the smallest average income per insti- 
tution are those controlled and admin- 
istered from central headquarters of 
Northern white church boards, their an- 
nual income being $61,075. 


The survey was made under the im- | 
mediate direction of Dr. Arthur J. Klein, | 


chief of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion of the Bureau of Education, by a 
committee consisting of Dr. William B. 
Bizzell, president of the University of 
Oklahoma; Dr. C. C. McCracken, Ohio 
State University; Dean George B. Woods, 
American University; and from the staff 
of the Bureau of Education, John H. Me- 
Neely, assistant to the director: Dr. Wal- 
ton C. John, and M. M. Proffitt. 


British Railroads Effect 
Savings by Cut in Wages 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
The Director of Immigration of Argen- 
tina recently pointed out that it is ex- 
pected that over 500,000 Japanese immi- 
grants will settle in Brazil within the 
space of 10 years. 
China: Mediation.—The Administrative 


Council of the Provincial Government | tionary words; that “Larva” is defined as | 
has published regulations for the forma-| the early form of any animal when it is | 


tion of the Wuhan Committee for Media- 


tion between employers and employes. | 


British Agreement Signed. 
England: Railroad Wages.—It is said 
to have been estimated that the prospec- 
tive reduction of 2'2 per cent in the 
wages of men, officers, and directors of 
the British railway lines will effect a 
Saving in expenditure for the four main 


groups of railroads of between £2,500,000 | 


and £3,000,000 a year. The new wage 
agreement was signed on July 27 and was 
cooperatively concurred in by the rail- 
way lines and the employes’ unions. 

_ France: Housing Committee.—A spe- 
cial committee has been appointed by 
the French Ministry of Labor to investi- 
gate and submit plans in connection with 
the new program for building low-priced 
living quarters for the laboring classes. 

Paraguay: League Department of La- 
bor.—In a recent issue of the “La Na- 
cion,” publicity organ of the League of 
Nations, there appears the announce- 


ment that the labor delegates of the| 


Latin-American members of the League 
have presented a project formulating a 
constitution for a League Department of 
Labor, with an office in Buenos Aires, 
for the purpose of maintaininz rela- 
tions, by correspondence, with labor or- 
ganizations in the Antilles, Central and 
South America, and several other coun- 
tries, 


4 Summary of All News Contained 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Construction |Game and Fish 


War Department approves specifica- Protection for migratory birds 
tions for construction of lock and damj strengthened in Canada and several j 
on upper Mississippi River. States adopt new rules for big game 

Page 10, Col. "i hunting. 


Corporations 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


* . 
Aeronautics 


Survey of unexplored ee G i P i 
area in Philippines completed by Six ov t ersonne 
Photo Section of the Air Corps. Board of Tax Appeals holds special 
; _ Page 2, Col. 7) payments based on contractual obliga- Daily engagements of the President 
Men with defective vision correctible tion in connection with purchase of! at the executive offices. , 
by glasses are exciuded as aviators 1} corporation are not deducti as ordi- Pie 3, 
Army Air Corps. Page 1, Col. 4 nary business expenses andggthat this Changes | are announced in diplo- | 
3 matic missions, | 


disallowance does not nec@™sitate in- 
Agriculture | 


clusion of the amounts in tKe invested 
More than 250,000 farmers served | 


capital of the concern. (George La | 

Monte and Son v. Com’r.) 
by farm cooperatives during 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 1} 


Page.4, Col. 5 Page 3, Col. 1} 

i Coast Guard reports on results of 

Prospects for large olive crop in} Cotton | 
Tuscany, Italy, are reported to be ex- 


'examinations given for entrance a 
tremely favorable. 


New market news service on cotton ‘ran Guard Academy. P 8. Col. 1 
is begun by Bureau of Agricultural ve age &, VOL, 2) 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. ~ e 

Page 5, Col. 1| Gov't Topical Survey 

Decline is estimated in consumption |; 


. A : A {| General Land Office Administration | 
of cotton in United States dyring Au- | —Article by Thomas C. Havell, Acting | 


4| Commissioner, General Land Office. | 
| Page 9, Col. 3| 


and “Com- 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Page 2, Col. 7| 
Col. Harry Burgess will succeed pres- | 
ent Governor of Panama Canal Zone. | 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Automotive Industry | 


Department of Commerce issues re- | 
port on world trade in motor cars. | gust. 
Page 3, Col. 1} 


Banking-Finance Court Decisions | Inland Waterways 


Daily statement of the United Sttaes | See Special Index and Law — 
Treasury. | on Page &. 


Page 7 | 
Customs 


at New! 
Decisions of Customs Court on tari 
Accounting ; protests. 
| 


Page’ 5, Col. 


Senator Ransdeil says flood control | 
work can be completed in 10 years at | 
! cost of $650,000,000 but declares that | 
| flood control act should be amended to 
fr | facilitate work on lower Mississippi. | 
| Page 1, Col. 5! 


Page 6, Col. 1; | War Department approves specifica- 
| tions for construction of lock and dam | 


| on upper Mississippi River. | 


Page 10, Col. 7| 
Labor 


Cooperative part-time education by | 
alternate periods of study in school and | 
workshop concidered as system of trade 
apprenticeship to substitute for present 
defective method. | 

Page 1, Col. 2! 
2 Employment Service of Department | 
| of Labor reports generally satisfactory | 

| e 

| 


Foreign exchange rates 
York. 

Page 7/| 

Daily decisions of the 
Office. 

Page 9 . 

Full texts of conventions signed by Education 

Government of France with Bank of} | 

France and with fund for national de- Enrollment of negroes in colleges and | 

fense bonds are made public by Fed-} universities has increased sixfold in| 

eral Reserve Board. | decade. | 

Page 7, Col. 2| Page 3, Col. 5) 

Summary of financial statistics of | Cooperative part-time education by | 

State of Oregon for fiscal year 1927.! ajternate periods of study in school and | 

Business during week aan Sane workshop considered as te of trade | 

Ss * tin = res 
ber &, as measured by check payments, apprenticeship to substitute for present 


was greater than during previous week | detective method. 


or corresponding period of 1927. | 
Page 7, Col. 5! 

President Coolidge, it is stated, does | 
not anticipate a Treasury deficit for | 
the current fiscal year. 


Page 1, Col. 


Foodstuffs ; 


Prospects for large olive crop in| Department of Labor makes public; 
Page 1, Col. 7| Tuscany Italy, are reported to be ex-| statement of international labor ge 
See under “Railroads” heading. | tremely favorable. Page 1, Col. 7 


‘ Page 5, Col. 1 a | 

e . 9 } 
Books-Publications | po poion Affairs Municipal Gov't ! 
Books and publications received by | & : |__ District Court for the District of | 
the Library of Congress. President Coolidge believes United | New Jersey denies the right of a city , 
States should be pleased if France and} *© = piers used for war purposes. | 
Great Britain have agreed to limit, (U- S. v. Mayor and Council of the | 
| naval armament and hears unofficially City of Hoboken.) j 


Census Data ; 
|that United States will be invited to Page 8, Col. 4| 


March estimate of population of ! 4 
National Defense 


Australia indicates slow increase. egg seceeypnintieedl siggy Sag —ormec eon 
Page 1, Col. 7| President Coolidge believes United 


|to discuss evacuation of the Rhineland | 
Page 2, Col. 1! and reparation debts. 
Coal Senses Lice seals ‘eoeabee | States should be pleased if France and | 
Coal producers of Europe plan asso- | articipation by America in interna- ! Great Britain have agreed to limit 


mployment conditions. 
Page 3, Col. 4) 


Page 9 | 


| 
| 


| Patents 


' station at Geneva for use in emergen- ! 
| cies. 


in Today’s Issue 


+ 


} 
on results of 


entrarice ‘to 


Survey of unexplored mountainous 
area in Philippines completed by Sixth 
Photo Section of the Air Corps. 

Page 2, Col. 7 Page 3, Col. 1 

Men with defective vision correctible Orders issued to the personnel of the 
by glasses are exciuded as aviators in} Coast Guard. 

Army Air Corps. 7 


Page 1, Col. *| r ‘ 
Oil Social Welfare 


’ Posters depicting standards for pre- 
Bureau of Mines completes survey 


‘ § , natal infant care are issued by Ameri- 
of Texhoma-Gose oil pool in Texas. |can Medical Association in cooperation 
Page 1, Col. 2| with Children’s Bureau of Department 


of Labor. 


Coast Guard reports 
examinations given for 
Coast Guard Academy. 


Page 9 


Page 2, Col. 4 


| 
Board of Patent Appeals holds that ! Su 
claim for wire-drawing block shows | 
invention by use of solid ring for guid-| Domestic sugar producers seek effi- 
ing of wire. (Ex parte Phifer.) ,| ciency through organization, Senator 
Page 8, Col. 7; Smoot says. 
See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on Page 8. T ti 
° axatton 
Public Health | District Court for the District of 


Surgeon of Public Health Service i New Jersey denies the right of a city 
reports progress in study of effect of | to tax piers used for war purposes. 
high frequency currents on growth of! (U. S. v. Mayor and Council of the 
tissue cells. | City of Hoboken.) 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Posters depicting standards for pre- | 
natal infant care are issued by Ameri- 
can Medical Association in cooperation 
with Children’s Bureau of Department 


gar 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Page 8, Col. 4 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
| Revenue, rules partnerships not re- 
| quired to withhold tax on profits dis- 
| tributed to its non-resident alien part- 


\} | the 


In Canada Shows 


| Increased Volume 


‘Outlook in United Kingdom 
|| Is Litthe Changed, Accord- 
ing to Review of World 
_ Conditions. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


outlook it is said is for a large coffee 
crop of excellent quality, and picking 
|is progressing rapidly. Some small sales 
of tobacco were reported in the past two 
! weeks, and the prevailing opinion is that 
unsold tobacco will be in demand 
| during the next few months but at more 
or less unsatisfactory prices. 

The movement of tobacco 


stocks is 





I likely to be affected by the extent of 


| plantings of the next crop. A disposition 
lon the part of the growers to plant a 
llarge acreage is evident, but this may 


ll|be curbed by the tendency of the banks 


jand others to limit advances. The spring 


\]}|drought in Porto Rico prevented the 


|grapefruit growers from receiving the 
| benefit of the current high prices for 
this fruit as August shipments were 
only 26,000, boxes, and shipments in 


|} | September and October are estimated at 


labout half those of the same months of 


\}\ last year. 


Portugal: Portuguese exchange ex- 
| perienced a slight recovery immediately 





of Labor. | ners. (G. C. M. 2467.) 
Page 2, Col. 4 } Page 4, Col. 1 


° | Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
Public Lands | that “widow’s allowance” in Missouri 
General Land Office Administration isa debt against decedent’s estate. (I. 
—Article by Thomas C. Havell, Acting | T. Unit 2430.) 
Commissioner, General Land Office. | 
' 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Radio 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- | 
cuit, holds contract for sale of radio | 
sets may not require purchaser to deal 
in radio tubes made only by seller. | 
(Radio Corp. of America v. Lord.) 1 

Page &, Col. 1 

Radio service proposed between Lon- | 
don and Helsingfors, Finland. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

League of Nations to establish radio 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Bureau of Internal Revenue author- 
| izes continued use of ownership certi- 
ficates. (Mim. 3667.) 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Hearings on tax cases scheduled for 
September 17 to 21 at Birmingham, 
Ala., by Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Summary of decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals holds special 
| payments based on contractual obliga- 
tion in connection with purchase of 
corporation are not deductible as ordi- 
nary business expenses and that this 
disallowance does not necessitate in- 
clusion of the amounts in the invested 
capital of the concern. (George La 
Monte and Son v. Com’r.) 
Page 4, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Page 1, Col. 4! 


Railroads 


Director of Bureau of Signals and 
Train Control Devices of Interstate | 
Commerce Commission discusses de-| Decisions on Page 4. 
velopment of automatic signaling sys- | ; 
tem on railroads in recent years. Tariff 

Page 1, Col. 2} 

Rate complaints filed with Interstate ' 

Commerce Commission. | 


Tariff Commission concludes testi- 
; mony in window glass hearings. 
Page 6, Page 1, Col. 5 
Decisions on rates handed down by) * . 
the Interstate Commerce —— Territories 
age 6; 


Findings in finance cases announced 


Secretary of Navy announces that 


ae ; : | naval armam ially : 
ciation to control trade. tional affairs. | l ent and hears unofficially 'by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


‘destroyer will take Red Cross official 


|after publication of the budget for 
| 1928-29 which showed receipts at 1,- 
| 919,388 contos and expenditures at 1,- 
; 917,811 contos, according to European 


\}| press notices. To accomplish this esti- 


mated surplus of 1,500 contos extensive 
economies are being made and direct 
|and indirect taxation increased. The in- 
; dustrial and agricultural condition of 


\}|the country has been on a lower level. 


| The textile mills are continuing to work 
jon half time and the sales of textile prod- 
lucts have been slow with prices de- 
|clining. Stocks, however, are not large. 


\1|The general condition of crops is unsat- 


isfactory and the fruit crop very poor. 


| Business in the cork industry is generally 
|}; slack and buyers are still holding off ex- 


| pecting a drop in growers’ prices. 
Outlook Unchanged 
' Kn United Kingdom 


United Kingdom: Trade and industry 
have shown no signs of improvement dur- 
ing the past month. The lost ground in- 
dicated in lower production and increased 
unemployment, however, is due to some 
extent to the effects of the holiday sea- 
son. Crops generally are good, and there 
has been a slight improvement in the 
| position of some of the smaller indus- 
| tries, but there is little indication of an 
jimmediate trade recovery. 

The outlook in coal, iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, and textile industries has 
|not improved. Unemployment on the 
whole is somewhat heavier. Retail trade 
is fair, with good prospects for the au- 
tumn. British prices for pig iron and 
semi-finished steel have been lowered to 
|permit competition with Continental 
makers but the demand is poor and no 
improvement is expected before autumn. 


Wholesale Trade 


\ 


the coffee and tobacco crops. The present | 


| cause confusion in trade. 


| three. 


Page 1, Col. 
Commerce-Trade 


Weekly review of world trade con- 


ditions. 


Page 6, Col. 


Department of Commerce issues re- 


port on world trade in motor cars. 
Page 3, Col. 


Business during week ended Septem- | 
ber 8, as measured by check payments,; Australia indicates slow 
was greater than during previous week ! 


or corresponding period of 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 
Perfumery exports for first 
months of 1928 show gain. 
Page 2, Col. 


Summary of reports on rubber tradc | 
of world, by Bureau of Foreign and | don and Helsingfors, Finland. 


Domestic Commerce. 


Page 6. Col. 


ciation to control trade. 
Page 1, Col. 


| 
= 
egistration Denied 


| 


| 
| 


| Word Held to Be Equivalent of 
“Larva Poison.” 


[Continued from Page 8.} 
|rivative from the dictionary word larva 
| and has been in trade-mark usage hereto- 
|fore; and (b) “Tox” is a combining form 
| of the word toxic and has been in trade- 
| mark usage heretofore. 

It is stipulated into the record that the 
words “Larva,” 
“Tox,” “Toxic” and “Toxine” are dic- 


|unlike the parent, or undergoes a meta- 
morphosis; especially in insects, the first 
| stage after leaving the egg preceding 
|the pupa, as a caterpillar, a grub or a 
maggot; that “Larvi” is defined as de- 
noting connection with, or relation to, 
larvae; a combining form; and 
i “Tox” is defined as the same as “Toxico” 
and “Toxic” from the Greek “toxikon,” 
poison; a combining form. 

It is also stipulated into the record 
that trade-marks have been registered 
for fungicides, germicides, or 
cides, in which the word “Larva” or the 
word “Tox” forms essential element. .A 
list of such registrations is included in 
the joint record of the parties. 

It seems obvious that under the law 
governing the registration of  trade- 
marks, the opposer is not entitled to the 
exclusive use of the word “Larva” in 
trade-marks for insecticides. Others are 
entitled to use this word, provided their 
trade-marks do not bear such resem- 
blance to the opposer’s as to be likely to 
It is believed 
that the mark “Larvex” and the mark 
“Larvatox” do not bear such resem- 


One has two syllables and the other 





Nor does the sound or the mean- 


jing of the word tex, which forms an es- 


Coal producers of Europe plan asso- 


To Mark ‘Larvatox’. 


insecti- | 


Page 1, Col. 6 


| 
| 

1 
announced in diplo- 


Changes are 
‘matic missions. 


Full texts of conventions signed by 
ait Government of France with Bank of 
<| France and with fund for national de- 


| eral Reserve Board. . 
1} Page 7, Col. 2 
population of 
increase. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


March estimate of 


i Department of State announces list j 


5| of foreign consuls resident in United 


six | States to which recognition has been 


extended. 
5 | Page 2, Col. 4 


Radio service proposed between Lon- 


Page 6, Col. 1 

League of Nations to establish radio 

station at Geneva for use in emergen- 
cies. 


1 


' 
| 
| 
1} 


| sential element of “Larvatox,” 
‘the mark “Larvex.” 


occur in| 
There is nothing in 
the latter mark to suggest t the ma- 
, terial to which it is applied a poison 
for larva, ae. 

The applicant’s mark, howéver, must | 
be denied registration for the reason that 
it is descriptive of the goods with which 

jit is used, and its registration, would be j 
in direct violation of that prohibitory 
| clause of Sec. 5 of said Act which pro- 
: vides: 
. “That no mark which consists merely | 
in words or devices which are descrip- 
tive of the goods with which’they are 
;used, or of the character or quality of | 


| 


| terms of this Act. | 
| The law relating to the registration of | 
marks consisting of words or devices | 
which are descriptive of the goods and! 
the reason for the law were stated by | 
|the Supreme Court in Beckwith v. Com- | 
'missioner of Patents, supra, as follows: 
|__ “It was settled long prior to the Trade- | 
|Mark Registration Act that the law) 


clusive use of a trade-mark consisting | 


merely of words descriptive of the quali- | = 


ties, ingredients or characteristics of an! 
article of trade. This for the reason that 
|the function of a trade-mark is to point 
distinctively, either by its own meaning 
or by association, to the origin or owner- 
|ship of the wares to which it is appled 
and words merely descrptive of qualities, 
ingredients or characteristics, when 
{used alone, do not do this, 

“Other like goods, equal to them in 
all respects, may be manufactured or}; 
dealt in by others, who, with. equal truth, | 
may use, and must be left free to use, the 
same language of description in placing 
their goods before the public. (Canal 
Company v. Clark, 1 0. G. 279; 13 Wall. 
311; Manufacturing Company v. Trainer, 
C. D. 1830, 464; 17 O. G. 1217; 101 U.S. 
51; Manhattan Medicine Co. v. Wood, 
C. D. 1883, 268; 23 0. G. 1925; 108 U. 


blance to each other, Considered in their! S, 218; Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove! terferences 
| entirety they do not resemble each other | Mfg. Co. v. Goodyear Rubber Co., C. D,| notice of opposition is reversed. 
| either in appearance, sound or meaning. 


| 1889, 257; 46 O. G. 122; 128 U. S. 598;! 
| Lawrence Manufacturing Co. v. Tennes- ; 
isee Manufacturing Co., C. D. 1891, 415; 


[55 O. G. 1528; 138 U. S. 537; Brown 
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‘fense bonds are made public by Fed-| 


| that United States will be invited to | 


representation on proposed commission ; 
to discuss evacuation of the Rhineland | 
and reparation debts. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Secretary of Navy announces that 
destroyer will take Red Cross official ; 
to Porto Rico foilowing reports of hur- | 
ticane on that island. 
é Page 1, Col. 3} 
Navy to make further tests of | 
| breathing device for use in escaping | 


| from submerged submarines. 


: Page 1, Col. 6 
Navy announces awards to vessels. | 
. Page 3, Col. 7! 
Orders issued to the personnel of | 
| the Department of the Navy. 
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Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. | 
Page 9| 

personnel + 


Orders issued to the 
: the Marine Corps. 
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Agreements Reached 


iy 


On Stabilizing Franc 


Conventions Published in Con- 
nection With Monetary Act 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


of the present convention. 

Article 11.—The following measures 
are hereby annulled: 

(1) The conventions and articles fol- 


“Larvi,” “Larvicide,” | such goods shall be registered under the | lowing, relative to the temporary ad- 


vances of the bank to the Government: 
The two conventions of November 11, 
1911, ratified by the law of August 5, 
1914; the convention of September 21, 
1914, ratified by article 13 of the finance 
law of December 26, 1914; the conven- 
tion of May 4, 1915, ratified by the law 
of July 10, 1915; the convention of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1917, ratified by the law of 


that | Would not secure to any person the ex-| February 16, 1917; the convention of 


October 2, 1917, ratified by the law of 


Chemical Co. v. 


55 O. G. 287; 139 U. S. 540; Elgin Na- 


tional Watch Co. v. Illinois Watch Case | 


Co., C. D. 1901, 273; 94 O. G. 755; 179 
U. S. 665; Standard Paint Co. v. Trini- 
dad Asphalt Mfg. Co., C. D. 1911, 530; 
163 O. G. 971; 220 U. S. 446.) 

The mark “Larvatox” has the same 
meaning as the term larva poison. 
Others who manufacture or deal in in- 
secticides “with equal truth, may use, 
and must be free to use, the same lan- 
guage of description in placing their goods 
before the public.” Evidently, the op- 
poser would be damaged if the applicant 
were given the right to the exclusive 
use of the descriptive term “Larvatox,” 
or like terms, in designating its goods. 

The decision of the examiner of in- 
dismissing the 


The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences refusing registration of the ap- 
plicant’s mark is affirmed, ‘ 

September 7, 1928, 


Myer, C, D. 1891, 346; | 


opposer’s 


sion. 


Rubber 


Brazilian crop of crude rubber fore- | 
cast as largest of recent years. | 


Page 1, Col. 4! upholds 


; 6 


Summary of reports on rubber trade 
of world, by Bureau of Foreign and | 
Domestic Commerce. { 


Page 6, Col. 1 | 
Science 


Survey of unexplored mountainous 
area in Philippines completed by Sixth | 
Photo Section of the Air Corps. 


Page 2, Col. 7| that price declines or unsettled condi- 
tions featured principal woolen markets 
during August. 


Shipping 
American Export Lines changes | 
names of 15 steamships. 


Page 6, Col. 1 | 


October 4, 1917; articles 2 and 3 of the 
convention of October 26, 1917, ratified 
| by article 2 of the law of December 20, 
1918; the convention of April 4, 1918, 


ne by the iaw of April 5, 1918; the 


convention of June 5, 1918, ratified by 
the law of June 7, 1918; the conven- 


tion of February 13, 1919, ratified by | 


the law of March 5, 1919; the convention 


= April 24, 1919, ratified by article 1 


of the law of July 17, 1919; the conven- 


j according to the provisions of article 6 | tion of April 14, 1920, ratified by the 


law of April 22, 1920; the convention of 
December 29, 1920, ratified by the law 
of December 31, 1920; the convention of 
April 7, 1925, ratified by the law of 
April 15, 1925, amd by article 2 of the law 
of June 27, 1925; the convention of June 
30, 1925, concluded in accordance with 
jarticle 2 of the law of June 27, 1925; the 
'convention of November 24, 1925, con- 
icluded in accordance with the law of 
|November 23, 1925; the convention of 
;December 7, 1925, concluded in acc: :1- 
{ance with article 4 of the law of Deceu:- 
{ber 4, 1925; article 5 of the convention 
lof June 13, 1927. concluded in accord- 
tance with the decree of the same day; 
‘article 5 of the convention of April 30, 
1928, concluded in accordance with the 
j decree of the same day. 

(2) Articles 4, 5, and 6 of the con- 
vention of December 22, 1924, ratified 
by article 1 of the law of December 31, 
1924, and articles 3 and 4 of the con- 
vention of July 24, 1926, concluded in 
accordance with article 1 of the law of 
July 22, 1926. 

(3) The convention of September 16, 
1926, concluded under article 4 of the 


erations preliminary to currency stab- 
ilization. 


(4) Article 2 of the convention of 





February 3, 1927, ratified by the law of | 


March 15, 1928. 
Read and approved. Raymond Poin- 
care, the Premier and Minister of Fi- 


nance. Emile Moreau, the Governor of 


\the Bank of France. . 
Executed at Paris, June 23, 1928. 
Convention between the Premier and 


Minister of Finance and the autonomous ' 


fund for the administration of national- 
| defense bonds and amortization of the 
}publie debt: 


. 


‘to Porto Rico following reports of hur- 
Page 7, Col. 7; "icane on that island. 


| same meaning as term larvia poison. 


on Page 8. 


llaw of August 7, 1926, in resepct to op- | 


The number of furnaces (131) in blast 
at the end of July is the lowest in two 
years. : 

The low tone of foreign and domestic 
coal sales continues and new business is 
slow but pri¢es are being maintained 
and for some grades are firmer due to 
restriction in output. The closing of high- 
cost mines is contributing steadily to 
unemployment and the transfer of the 
| surplus miners to other fields is proceed- 
‘ing slowly. Shipbuilding and marine en- 
gineering show no improvement. The 
steel fabricating, machine tool and tex- 
tile machinery trades are also quiet. Lo- 
comotive builders are slightly more ac- 
itive. The tin market is steady at recent 
levels, with a larger consumption ap- 
parently well balanced by increased out- 
put. Demand for other metals continues 
moderate to good with no special feae 
| tures. 


Plans for Lock and Dam 
On Mississippi Approved 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
denial of registration of 
‘Larvatox” on insecticide as having 


(The Larvex Corporation v. Walter.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


Wool 


Department of Agriculture states 





Little activity noted in Bradford wool 
market. 
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Between the undersigned: M. Ray- | Ae tg J ~onatroctiGnsi 

| mond Poincare, Premier and Minister of |, SHSsi#cations fr he rep rive 
| Finance, acting in the latter capacity, lat Hest finn’ tiave basi approuall 
|and MM. Lebrun and Milan, senators, | if 8 “aa haan. announced by the 
| presidents of the administrative council cigumhaiaek of War. The statement fol-, 
‘and of the finance committee of the Au- 1 i Gull text: { 
itonomous Fund for the administration | ‘OWS 19 tun text: ; on 
of national defense bonds and amortiza-| The Chief of Engineers has. oPEe th 
tion of the public debt, acting by virtue | specifications for the construction of | e 
of the powers conferred upon them by |lock and dam on the Mississippi peg 
the administrative council and the fi-|Hastings, Minn. Advertisements * a s 
|nance committee of this institution, un- | Will soon be made with a view to letting 
der the law of August 7, 1926; the con- |@ contract for this work, 
stitutional law of August 10, 1926, sup- T® construction of this lock and dam 
plementing the constitutional law of|is in furtherance of the project for the 
'February 25, 1875, in respect to the or- |improvement of the Mississippi river be- 
ganization of public powers; the conven-|tween the Missouri river and Minne- 
tion agreed upon June 23, 1928, between |apolis. Minn. It is in accordance with 
the Premier and Minister of Finance, |the recommendation for the modification 
and the governor of the Bank of France; |of this project made to Congress by the 
the decisions of June 20, 1928, of the ad-|Chief of Engineers, December 14, 1926, 
; ministrative council and of the finance |and published in House Document No. 
‘committee of the Autonomous Fund for |/583, 69th Congress, 2d Session. This 
|the administration of national defense | modification was authorized in the River 
honds and amortization of the public|and Harbor Act, approved January 21, 
| debt; the following agreement has been | 1927. : 
i reached: The specifications as approved provide 
| Article 1.—The Autonomous Fund for |for the construction of a lock chamber 
lthe administration of national defense |110 feet by 500 feet and for placing the 
bonds and amortization of the public | lock sills 9 feet below low water. | 
{debt shall, immediately upon promulga- j|- — — = = 
‘tion of the law approving the present 
‘convention, be charged with the service 
of amortization of treasury bonds in a 
total amount of 5,930,000,000 francs held 
jby the Bank of France under the con- ; 
‘vention of February 3, 1927, which was 
ratified by the law of March 15, 1928, 





in excess of the sum of 650,000,000" > 
francs. 

(4) Proceeds of eventual recoveries 
under credits extended to the Russian 
Government represented by the old bonds 
discounted for advances of the French 
Government. to foreign governments, and 

Article 2.—Until the total amount of |of the credit of 499,087,368.50 frances re- 
these bonds shall have been redeemed, |sulting from the convention concluded 
the Autonomous Fund shall receive and {February 2, 1915, between the Bank of 
| shall apply to their amortization: {France and the Russian State Bank. 
| (1) A budgetary annuity equal to 1; Article 3—In case complete amortiza- 
| per cent of the amount of bonds not yet ;tion of the bonds shall not have been ef- 
redeemed. ‘fected before December 31, 1945, the 
| (2) Profits resulting from coinage of | balance remaining on that date shall be 
{subsidiary silver coins and not. allocated | paid to the Bank of France by the Gov- 
|to building up those funds which shall | ernment. 
be created for the maintenance of the} Read and approved. Raymond Poin- 
| monetary circulation, care, the Premier and Minister of Fi- 

(3) From August 1, 1928, 50 per cent |nanee. A. Lebrun, the President of the 
of the amount of the proceeds which are | Administrative Council of the Autono- 
taken as the basis for calculating the | mous Fund. F. Milan, the President of 
tax as provided in article 5 of the law of ;the Finance Committee. of the Autono- 
| November 17, 1897, and article 4 of the | mous Fund. 

}eonvention of October 26, 1917, and are | Executed at Paris, June 23, 1928. 
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